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FILMOSOUND SPECIALIST...why 
it's the world’s leading sound projector! 


More schools and churches use 
Filmosound projectors than any 
other type. The reason lies in the 
machine itself. 
You get a combination of exclusive 
features that meet the toughest 
teaching requirements. For example, 
the Filmosound Specialist offers: 
400% longer life—critical film- 

handling parts are surfaced with 

genuine sapphires. 

Easiest and fastest set-up—top 
<j mounted reel arms with no over- 
hang; safe, smooth tilt mechanism. 
Full complement of controls— 


J still-picture clutch and reverse 


let you review whole scenes or stop 
to discuss a single frame. 
Sharpest picture—straight-line 
optical system; 5-element lens; 
rhodium reflector. 
S| Quality sound system —big 8-in. 
speaker; 15-watt amplifier. 
Trouble-free operation —all-gear 
drive; three film sprockets; me- 
tered lubrication. 


Ask your Bell & Howell Audio- 
50 YEARS OF 


Visual 
dealer for a 
demonstra- 
tion. He’s 
listed in 
the yellow 
pages of 
your phone 
book. Or 
write for complete information, 
Bell & Howell, 7172 McCormick Rd., 
Chicago 45, Illinois. 
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The MOST 
Widely Read 
AUDIO-VISUAL 
MAGAZINE! 


BECAUSE: 


©@ FILM NEWS prints more reviews 
issue than any other audio-visual publi- 
cation in America. All reviews are by 
competent authorities, and are honest 
appraisals of actual screenings, not 
re-writes of press releases. 


e Film News Has 
More Departments 
FILM CLIPS — news and notes apdout all 
kinds of films, grouped into categories. 


FILMSTRIPS PREVIEWS — regularly con- 
ducted by Dr. Irene Cypher of New York 
University. 


CALENDAR OF A-V EVENTS—TECHNI- 
CAL TALKS—FILM AND TV PRESS—A-V IN 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES A-V in national organi- 
zations, and many other departments. 


FILM NEWS, 
444 Central Park West, 
New York 25, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription for: 
C] 1 Year — $3. [ 2 Years — $5.50; 
Please Bill Us Check Enclosed 
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ALL AURICON EQUIPMENT: IS SOLD WITH 
A30 DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE. 


“CINE-VOICE”’ 16 mm Optical Sound-On-Film Camera. “AURICON PRO-600" 16mm Optical Sound-On-Film Camera. 
* 100 ft. film capacity for 2% minutes of ** 600 ft. film ca 
recording; 6-Volt DC Convertor or 115-Volt AC recording. 4 $1497.00 (and up) with 30 day 
money-back 


operation. +« $695.00 (and up). 


“SUPER 1200'' 16 mm Optical Sound-On-Fitm Camera. 
+ 1200 ft. film capacity for 33 minutes of 
$4652.15 (and up) complete for 
“High-Fidelity” Talking Pictures. 


ity for 16% minutes of 
guarantee. 


Capacity, synchronous motor for “‘ e-system” 
16mm Optical Sound-On-Film operation. 

* $3359.00 (and up) 


TRIPOB— Models FT-10 and FT-10S12... 
Pan-Tilt Head Professional Tripod for 


velvet-smooth action. Perfectly counter-balanced 


MANUFACTURERS OF SOUND-ON-FILM RECORDING EQUIPMENT SINCE 1931 


to prevent Camera “dumping.”4 $325.00 (and up). 


PORTABLE POWER SUPPLY UNIT —Model PS-21...Silent FILMAGNETIC —Finger points to Magnetic pre-stripe 
in operation, furnishes 115-Volt AC power to drive on unexposed film for recording lip-synchronized 
“Single System” or “Double System” Auricon magnetic sound with your picture. Can be used 
Equipment from 12 Volt Storage Battery, for with all Auricon Cameras. + $870.00 (and up) 
remote “location” filming. 4¢ $269.50 


Strictly for Profit 
CHOOSE AURICON 


It it’s profit you’re after in the production of 
16 mm Sound-On Film Talking Pictures, Auricon 
Cameras provide ideal working tools for shooting 
profitable Television Newsreels, film commercials, 
inserts, and local candid-camera programming. 
Now you can get Lip-Synchronized Optical or 
Magnetic Sound WITH your picture using Auricon 
16 mm Sound-On-Film Cameras. Precision designed 
and built to “take it.” 

Strictly for Profit—Choose Auricon! 


6972 ROMAINE STREET, HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 


Auricon Equipment is sold with a 


30-day money-back guarantee. 
You must be satisfied. 
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FESTIVALS AND AWARDS 


e 6th Annual Award and 7th Work- 
shop Meeting, Natl. Council on Jew- 
ish A-V Materials — May 17, Herzl 
institute, 250 W. 57th St. (Fiske Bldg.), 
N.Y.C. 

e 6th World Congress, Intl. Soc. for 
the Welfare of Cripples—July 22-26, 
London, England. The World Rehabil- 
itation Film Award (2nd year) will be 
presented during the Congress. En- 
tries (16mm) due in England by May 
15/57. Inquire: Intl. Soc. Welfare 
Cripples, 701-1st Ave., N.Y.C. 17 


MEETINGS AND WORKSHOPS 


e Natl. League for Nursing Biennial 
—May 6-10, Chicago. Includes daily 
film program. Inquire: ANA-NLN Film 
Service, 2 Park Ave., N.Y.C. 16 


¢ Natl. Conference on Social Welfare 
Annual Forum—May 19-24, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Includes 64 national associ- 
ations, many holding their own meet- 
ings simultaneously. Regular film 
showings. Audio-visual panel May 21. 
Inquire: Natl. Conference on Social 
Welfare, 345 E. 46th St., N.Y.C. 


¢ Ist Annual International Festival of 
the Contemporary Avant-Garde — 
July-August (6-week seminar), Lenox, 
Mass. A public festival will show ex- 
perimental films. Inquire: Gideon 
Bachmann, Planning Committee, 3951 
Gouverneur Ave., N.Y.C. 


¢ 17th N. American Intl. Photograph- 
ic Exhibit — Sept. 8. Closing date for 
entry of prints July 26; slides, Aug. 8. 
Calif. State Fair & Exposition, Box 
2036, Sacramento, Calif., for entry. 


¢ 106th American Medical Assoc. 
Annual Meeting — June 3-7, Barbi- 
zon Plaza Hotel, N. Y. Will feature an 
international program of medical 
films. Inquire: AMA Motion Pictures 
and Television, 535 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 10, Ill. 


* 9th Annual NAVA Institute — July 
14-18, Indiana Univ., Bloomington. 
Extra feature: A-V methods of teach- 
ing reading. For enrollment: Don 
White, Natl. Audio-Visual Assoc., 


Fairfax, Va. 
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e Natl. Probation and Parole Assoc. 
Annual Meeting — July 14-21, Den- 
ver, Colo. Theme of its Golden An- 
niversary is “Fight Crime with Knowl- 
edge.” Inquire Harriet S. Keith, Natl. 
Prob. & Par. Assoc., 1790 Broadway, 
N. Y. C. 19. 


e Unesco 2nd General Assembly — 
Aug. 19-23, The Hague, Holland. The 
International Soc. for Education 
through Art (INSEA) will exhibit ex- 
amples of “The Art of Adolescence”. 
This may include films. Inquire: Wil- 
liam Mahoney, (Chairman American 
Committee), c/o Teachers College, 
Columbia University, NYC. 


e Natl. A-V Assoc. Convention and 
Trade Show — July 20-23, Hotel Mor- 
rison, Chicago. Inquire: Henry C. 
Ruark, Jr., Div. of Information, NAVA 
Inc., Fairfax, Va. 


e 14th Annual international Confer- 
ence on A-V Christian Education, 
sponsored by the Natl. Council of 
Churches’ Dept. of A-V and Broadcast 
Education, also the Broadcasting and 
Film Commission — Sept. 4-10, Amer- 
ican Baptist Assembly grounds, Green 
Lake, Wisc. Inquire: Natl. Council of 
Churches, 257-4th Ave., N. Y. 10. 
Theme: ‘Re-Thinking Basic Issues in 
Audio-Visuals. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY MEETINGS 


e Ontario Library Assoc. — May 22- 
24 at Univ. of Toronto, Toronto, Can- 
ada. Inquire: Peggy Beattie, 99 King 
High Ave., Wilson Heights, Toronto. 


e American Library Assoc. — June 
23-29 at the Public Auditorium, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Anticipated attendance 
3500; exhibits, 200. Inquire: A. L. 
Remley, ALA, 50 E. Huron, Chicago 11. 


EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


e United Business Ed. Assoc., Cen- 
tennial Celebration — June 12-20, 
Dallas, Tex. Inquire Natl. Ed. Assoc., 
1201-16th St., N. W., Washington. 


e Natl. Education Assoc. Centennial 
Convention — June 30-July 6, Phila- 
delphia. Inquire NEA, 1201-16th St. 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


e Northwest Regional Meeting, Natl. 
Science Teachers Assoc. — June 24- 
25, Washington State College, Pull- 
man, Wash. 


e 8th Annual Mathematics Institute 
of Louisiana State Univ. — June 23- 
29. Inquire: Houston T. Karnes, La. 
State Univ., Baton Rouge, La. 


e 9th Annual Institute of the Assoc. 
of Teachers of Mathematics in New 
England — Aug. 21-28, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Inquire: Alma 
A. Sargent, 125 N. State St., Concord, 
New Hampshire. 


e Natl. School Public Relations Assoc. 
Annual Meeting — July 1-4, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Inquire NEA, 1201-16th 
St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 


e Natl. Council of Teachers of English 
—Nov. 28-30, Leamington Hotel, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Inquire: J. N. Hook, 
Exec. Sec. NCIE, 704 S. 6th St., Cham- 
paign, Ill. 


better teaching 
... faster learning 


_ Instant stopping and starting 
now available with the 
DuKane ‘discussional con- 
trol’, permitting instructor 
vs. class discussion at any 
point in the recording! 


A proven training tool for 
SCHOOLS 
CHURCHES 
INDUSTRY 


i Please send me full facts on the Recordmaster 
| 


Universal tone arm for 
all record sizes. All 
8 


filmstrip projector 
and accessories. 


Write DuKane Corporation, Dept. FN-47 
St. Charlies, Iilinois 


STATE. 


> 


| REPRESENTING 
CD send facts on STUDENT PARTICIPATION FILMS 
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After a two-year survey 


Morehouse Associates is proud to announce 


THE SUBSCRIBERS 
FILMSTRIP PLAN 


a new concept in filmstrip production and distribution 


e Establishes a new price level for filmstrips 

e More than doubles schools’ ability to obtain filmstrips 
e Provides the ultimate in utilization 

The newly organized Subscribers Filmstrips Plan offers full-color 

filmstrips at less than half the usual filmstrip price. 

These full-color filmstrips, prepared by a staff whose experience 

spans 20 years in the production of visual educational materials, 

will be available only through authorized sales representatives. 

This new concept will permit schools to evaluate materials 


properly — and to order in a normal manner at prices far less 
than heretofore available. 


Definite continuity is assured. Inquire about this 
unique contribution to your utilization problems. 


Permanent Dealer Franchises are now being established by 


MOREHOUSE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


516 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Selected for Significance 


EUROPE 
INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


The Experimental Centre of Cinema- 
tography (Rome, Italy) is preparing an 
International General Film Encyclopaedia 
to be titled Filmlexicon of Authors and 
Works. It will consist of three volumes. 
The first two will contain a complete bio- 
graphical dictionary of those who have 
contributed to film making throughout 
the world, from the beginning of motion 
pictures. The third volume will be devoted 
to the outstanding films in motion pic- 
ture history and will include not only 
those of accepted artistic value, but also 
those which mark a starting point in the 
progress of the medium for their technical, 
social, moral, ideological or other signi- 
ficance. 

The Director of the project invites all 
who are interested to furnish information 
that will facilitate the production of this 
encyclopaedia. 


FILM TEACHER’S HANDBOOK 

The British Society of Film Teachers 
is preparing a survey of film teaching and 
film appreciation activities as carried on 
with young people, particularly in the 
school atmosphere. This international 
survey will be printed in the 1957 annual 
publication of the Society. Relevant infor- 
mation world-wide is invited and should 
be addressed to H. R. Wills, Editor Film 
Teacher, 1 Nightingale Road, Clapton, 
London E.5, England. 


EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION 

In the past two years EPA teams of 
specialists with experience of film produc- 
tion and recording, graphic art, exhibition 
techniques, education and_ instruction, 
have made 53 visits to various countries 
and given 75 courses to help build up 
national audio-visual programs. A score 
of such visits is planned and is being 
carried out in this year (1957). 

The Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (O.E.E.C.) was set up 
in April 1948, with headquarters in Paris, 
to act as a channel through which to dis- 
tribute Marshall Aid. It now consists of 
17 member countries and comprises the 
E.P.A. (European Productivity Agency), 
a type of federation of national produc- 
tivity centers which give the kind of serv- 
ices an industrial federation renders its 
members. Visual aids play an important 
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part in this overall program, and the basic 
aim of EPA’s Film Information and Ex- 
change Service is to help the national 
productivity centers build up their own 
film libraries with information concerning 
U.S. and European releases, also by secur- 
ing copies of the films and _ filmstrips 
deemed useful. 

To fill gaps in which there is little or 
no supply, EPA has engaged in a program 
of film co-production in which EPA pays 
49-percent and the country initiating and 
executing a film idea pays 51-percent of 
the cost. In this program 16 films have 
been completed, including a series of 
seven work study films to form part of an 
instructional unit of visual aids. 

In the early days of the Marshall Plan 
it was the U.S. Administration, then known 
as Economic Co-operation Administration, 
that gave impetus to the European pro- 
ductivity film program, and the 800 U.S. 
films selected then for despatch to Europe 
—many donated by U.S. industry—are still 
the basic stock of the national productivity 
center film libraries in Iceland and Tur- 
key, Denmark, Italy, Norway, Austria, etc. 
Foreign language versions have been made 
in most of the member countries. 


CANADA 


GOVERNMENT “FOUNDATION” 

A “Canada Council”, established at the 
last session of Parliament, will administer 
a fund of $100-million to be devoted to 
the furtherance of Canadian culture. Of 
this amount $50-million will be invested 
for income to carry forward the endow- 
ment plan for universities, the arts, hu- 
manities, and social sciences. 

Dr. A.E.W. Trueman, for the past 
several years Chairman of the National 
Film Board of Canada, has been named 
Director (chief administrative officer), on 
a salaried basis. Members of the Council, 
1g to date, will receive honoraria. Under 
the founding statute six councillors are 
appointed for two years, six for three 
years, and six for a four-year period. 

Brooke Claxton of Ottawa, former De- 
fense Minister and now Canadian vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., has been named Canada 
Council’s chairman. Vice-chairman is Mon- 
signor Georges-Henri Levesque, rector of 
Montmorency College in Quebec City and 
former dean at Laval University of the 
faculty of social sciences. Among the coun- 
cillors are Sir Ernest MacMillan, former 


dean of the faculty of music, University 
of Toronto; Miss Vida Peene, a director 
of the National Ballet Guild and of the 
Opera Festival Association of Toronto; 
and E. P. Taylor, millionaire financier and 
industrialist who recently figured in the 
U. S. reorganization of the Board of Loew’s 
International Corporation (MGM). 


A CANADIAN FILM ARCHIVE? 

A voluntary committee was set up at 
the annual meeting of the Canadian Film 
Institute to keep people across Canada, 
interested in a film archive, in contact. 

This committee points out that there 
are now over 25 countries in which film 
archives have been establ ‘shed, about half 
of which are entirely supported by the 
state. According to Guy L. Coté (Cana- 
dian Federation of Film Societies): “The 
International Federation of Film Archives 
has recognized that, since film plays a real 
role in the cultural and social life of 
people today, the preservation of film 
material of historical importance is in the 
national interest. Archives in Japan, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Iran, Poland, France and 
Venezuela, not forgetting England and 
the U.S.A., yearly devote considerable 
funds for the sole purpose of preserving 
all contemporary material connected with 
the growth of the cinema in their country, 
and in tracking down those elusive items 
which in thé past have been given scant 
recognition.” 

No organized record of the development 
of the Canadian motion picture industry 
and the experiences of its pioneers is to 
be found in any of Canada’s many public 
and private libraries. . 


EXHIBITION THEATER 


A 3oo-seat theater has been approved 
for the Canadian Pavilion to be erected 
at the Brussels Universal and International 
Exhibition in 1958. The theater will be 
used to tell some of the expected 25-mil- 
lion Exhibition visitors about Canada. 
Films to be shown will be in three major 
categories: Resources and Industry; Edu- 
cation and Information; also, Canadian 
Culture. 


Among films selected so far are: CANa- 
DIAN ProFiLE (National Film Board of 
Canada); A New Future Lies NortuH and 
NEWFOUNDLAND SCENE (Crawley’s Ltd.); 
CALGARY STAMPEDE (Davart); THE SEASONS 
(Christopher Chapman); and JAMBOREE 
(Chetwynd Films). 
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FORD FOUNDATION GRANT 

The Ford Foundation has granted to 
The Educational Television and Radio 
Center $113,550 to continue informational 
and promotional efforts during 1957. Last 
year the Center received a $90,500 one- 
year grant from the Foundation to pro- 
mote the growth of the ETV movement; 
and an additional $6-million to cover pro- 
gram development through 1959. 

Under the new grant the Center w.ll 
maintain public information services on 
ETV, and will supply promotional ma- 
terials to groups and organizations 
involved in the development of ETV 
installations. As part of its development 
activities the Center will seek to interest 
business, industry and other foundations 
in supporting educational tv, especially 
through grants for program production. 
To facilitate this effort the Center main- 
tains an office in the Carnegie Building, 
345 E. 46th St., New York City, as well as 
in Ann Arbor, Mich. 


“WE RECOMMEND” — 

The Florida Committee on Educational 
Television has recommended that ETV 
stations be set up at the Univ. of Florida 
on Gainesville’s Channel 5; and at Florida 
State Univ. on Tallahassee’s Channel 11. 
These moves would pave the way for a 
State educational television network. Of 
its nine educational reservations, Florida 
now has only one ETV station: WTHS- 
TV at Miami. 

A report supporting establishment of 
two ETV stations in Oregon has been pub- 
lished by the Inter-Institutional Commit- 
tee of the Oregon State System of Higher 
Education. The ports cites the costs of 
establishing stations on Channel 10 in 
Portland and Channel 7 in Corvallis as 
$2,122,000 or approximately $2 per Oregon 
family. 


NEW ORLEANS IS THE 23rd 

WYES in New Orleans went on the air 
recently, to become the e2grd affiliate of 
the Educational Television and Radio 
Center. Operating on Channel 8 (Very 
High Frequency), this noncommercial ETV 
station went into action ahead of schedule 
in order to broadcast the programs being 
presented by the National Broadcasting 
Co. and the ETRC from New York City 
and Washington, D. C. These programs 
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are live. Of the first three which it missed, 
WYES will run kinescopes. 

The station will operate on a yearly 
budget of $165,000 and has enough money 
on hand to cover expenses for two years. 
It also has pledges from business and in- 
dustry, schools and individuals for contin- 
uing support. The New Orleans’ area 
public schools will contribute 50-cents for 
each school child annually. Parochial and 
private schools, colleges and universities 
will make regular contributions. 

WYES is operated by the Greater New 
Orleans Educational Television Founda- 
tion. Its antenna, on the Hibernia Bank 
Building, tallest in New Orleans, was a 
donation of WDSU, the local commercial 
outlet. Until summer WYES will carry 
only the regular package of 15 half-hour 
film programs offered its affiliates by the 
ETRC, plus the live NBC-Center shows. 


TELEVISION GRADES 

According to KETC (St. Louis) and 
WTTW (Chicago), students are receiving 
higher grades in lessons taken by televi- 
sion than students taking the same classes 
“in the normal manner.” 

A comparison by KETC showed that 
45-7 of the students in freshman mathe- 
matics courses via tv received A and B 
final grades, as against go-percent of class- 
room students. Of these, 11.4-percent 
failed; compared with 4.6-percent for the 
tv group. 

Final examinations for 2500 students in 
the normal ciassroom and 1300 in the tv 
courses of WI'TW and the Chicago City 
Junior College placed tv students 10- 
percent higher than their campus counter- 
parts. 

Research is continuing to determine 
exactly what factors account for these 
grade differences. 


TEXTBOOK PUBLISHERS COOPERATE 

A new committee on educational televi- 
sion has been established by the American 
Textbook Publishers Institute, the na- 
tional organization representing the pub- 
lishers of more than go-percent of text 
and reference books used in U.S. schools 
and colleges. Alfred C. Edwards, executive 
vice-president of Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York, is chairman. The new 
committee is intended “to bring about 
greater coordination of printed instruc- 
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tional materials, including textbooks, with 
educational television both in the class- 
room and the home. Through this com. 
mittee the textbook and reference book 
publishers will make their experience 
available to assist the planning and de. 
velopment of educational television.” 

Publishers represented on the commit- 
tee are the New York firms of Henry Holt 
& Company; McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany; Rinehart & Co.; also Sears, Roebuck 
and Rand McNally (Chicago); Webster 
Publishing Co. (St. Louis); and Houghton 
Mifflin Co. (Boston). 


ETRC GRANTS-IN-AID 


On the recommendation of the National 
Assoc. of Educational Broadcasters, grants- 
in-aid totalling $44,920 have been awarded 
by the Educational Television and Radio 
Center (headquarters, Ann Arbor, Mich.) 
to the Univ. of Wisconsin, San Bernardino 
Valley College, Calif., Florida State Univ., 
Univ. of Minnesota, Univ. of Michigan, 
Lowell Institute Cooperative Broadcast- 
ing Council (Boston), and the Pacifica 
Foundation, Berkeley, Calif. The radio 
programs being worked on under the 
grant cover a wide range of subjects from 
a sociological study of American women 
to an exploration of Sigmund Freud, and 
will be considered for later television de- 
velopment. 


AWARDS FOR STUDY 


President H. K. Newburn of the Educa- 
tional Television and Radio Center has 
announced that the Center will make in- 
dividual awards of from $500 to $5,000 
each during 1957-58, to help qualified re- 
search groups study uses of tv for educa- 
tion. Last year the Center awarded grants 
totalling $35,000 in partial support of 10 
research projects. 

President Newburn pointed out that 
the Center will not cover the full costs of 
any studies, but hopes that its grants-in- 
aid will help to initiate new research and 
will continue projects already in work. 
“The Center”, he said, “is not a research 
organization but is interested in stimulat- 
ing studies in educational tv.” 

Applications are being accepted for 
grants through May 31, 1958 by Dr. Ryland 
W. Crary, Director of Education, Ed. Tel. 
and Radio Center, 2320 Washtenaw Ave., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. (Deadline, June 1, '57) 
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A cave drawing from IMAGES HISTORIQUES made in France and available 
here from Brandon Films, 200 W. 57th St., 


N.Y.C. 


The famous “La Maja Vestida” from the film GOYA, available in 35mm and 
16mm from Edward Harrison, 1501 Broadway, N.Y. 36. 


THIRD INTERNATIONAL 


Film cCFestival 


Organization and Statistics 


_ a representative group of more 
than 200 films on art submitted to the 
Festival Committee from the United 
States, Canada and Europe, 13 produc- 
tions were cited as “award winners” and 
shown at the 3rd International Art Film 
Festival held in New York recently. 
Headed by Sidney Berkowitz, a collector 
of art and a leader in many causes for 
art, the Festival was sponsored by the 
American Federation of Arts and the Col- 
lege Arts Association, and financed by a 
grant from The Rockefeller Foundation. 

In addition to the film screenings, this 
year’s Festival featured a series of four 
workshops conducted by leading authori- 
ties in films and art, some of whom were 
guests from Europe. A special Sunday 
afternoon screening was held for three 
films of such European producers. These 
were STANLEY SPENCER—WAR AND PEACE, 
made for the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration by John Read; Mexican Pop- 
ULAR ArT by Enrico Fulchignoni, Unesco, 
Paris; and HUMANISM, VICTORY OF THE 
Spirit, by Paul Haesaerts, Brussels. 

For months prior to the opening of the 
Festival a jury of approximately 50 artists, 
museum people, scholars, critics,.film pro- 
ducers, and others representing a cross sec- 
tion of the art and film world on the East 
Coast, attended twice-weekly screenings 
at the Museum of Modern Art to select 
those subjects finally accorded the distinc- 
tion of being screened at the Festival, 
which screening constituted the award. 
Many of the films shown were new and 
had not before been seen in the United 
States. A wide variety employed the doc- 
umentary technique. Others were nar- 


rated by stage and screen stars and em- 


bellished with specially composed music. 
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France accounted for 6 winning produc- 
tions; the U.S.A. for 4, Germany 2, Italy 2; 
and Belgium, Canada, England and The 
Netherlands for one each. Of the 18 
chosen films 12 were in color and 6 in 
black-and-white; 12 were only in 35mm 
and 2 in only 16 mm; 4 were in both 
16mm and 35mm. 

Delegates from museums art schools, 
colleges, universities, elementary and sec- 
ondary schools; a large segment of general 
public; and representatives of commercial 


AWARD WINNERS 

ADVENTURES OF *—Storyboord, Inc. N.Y.— 
35mm—color—10 minutes. 

BLINKETY BLANK—Ardee Films & NFB of 
Canada—35mm-16mm—C—16 mins. 

DAS BRONZETOR—<Alfred Ehrhardt, Hamburg 
—35mm—14 mins. 

GOD’S Images, Inc. N.Y.—16- 
mm-—C—13 mins. 

GOYA—Edward Harrison, N. Y.—35mm-16mm 
—20 mins. 

LABYRINTH—Hoffberg Prod., N.Y.—35mm- 
16mm——9_ mins. 


NOBLESSE du BOIS—Chas. Dekeukeleire, Brus- 
sels—35mm—10 mins. 


OF RAVENNA—Lux Films, Rome— 
35mm—C—9 mins. 


LE MYSTERE de la LICORNE—Argos-Films, 
Poris—35mm—C—13 mins. 
PETER BREUGHEL L’ANCIEN — Argos-Films, 
Paris—35mm—24 mins. 
—35mm—C—17 


PURSUIT OF PERFECTION Kingsley 
. & Film Images—35mm-16mm—26 mins. 


“ae OF ROMAN AFRICA—Raymond- 
Millet, J.K., Paris—35mm—C—26 mins. 
ee AND VARIATIONS — Film 
Images, N. Y.—16mm—C—30 mins. 

VINCENT VAN GOGH—Polygoon-Profilti, Hol- 
land —35mm—C—20 mins. 

LE VOYAGE de Paris 
—35mm—C—10 mins. 

WILLI BAUMEISTER—Neue Filmkunst, Gottin- 
gen—35mm—C—30 mins. 

WORLD OF UTRILLO—Joseph Burstyn, N.Y.— 
35mm—C—21 mins. 


Programs, with rates on each film, are 
available from the 3rd International Art 
Film Festival, 29 E. 64th St., N.Y. 21. 


exhibitors and distributors attended the 
Friday-Saturday-Sunday sessions. An indi- 
cation of the growing number of art and 
film enthusiasts can be gleaned from the 
attendance at the three screenings held 
on each of the three days of the Festival: 
at 5, 7 and 9 P.M. in the Grace Rainey 
Rogers Auditorium of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. The overall attendance 
total of 2967 admissions was made up as 
follows: 1198 for the 5 P.M. screenings; 
518 for the 7 P.M.; and 892 for the 9 P.M. 
showings. 


Program and Workshops 

Sidney Berkowitz, chairman, being un- 
fortunately unable to attend by reason of 
illness, Theodore Bowie (vice-chairman) 
inaugurated the Festival with introduc- 
tory remarks. Brief addresses of welcome 
were delivered by James J. Rorimer, di- 
rector, Metropolitan Museum of Art; 
James Schramm, president, American Fed- 
eration of Arts; and Joseph C. Sloane, 
president, College Art Association. 

The workshop sessions were divided 
into four panels. 

Panel I, “The Availability of Films on 
Art,” was chaired by Theodore Bowie, 
Indiana University. Its speakers were 
Arthur Knight, film critic; Leo Dratfield 
representing “the commercial contribu- 


_ tion”; and Francis Bolen of Brussels. 


Panel 2, “Using the Film on Art,” was 
chaired by Sterling A. Callisen, Dean of 
Education, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
{ts speakers were Horst W. Janson of New 
York University; Mrs. Minnie G. Leven- 
son of the Worcester Museum; Bartlett H. 
Hayes of the Addison Gallery at Phillips 
Academy; Robert Hudson of the National 
Educational TV Center, Ann Arbor; and 
James Johnson Sweeney of the Guggen- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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ONTINUIN. the policy inaugu- 
rated in 1953, the Biennial Conven- 
tion of the National League for Nursing, 
to be held in Chicago in May, will pre- 
sent its film program in “capsule forum” 
style with five to six minute comments on 
each film by experts in the subject area. 
More than 7,500 nurses, students, repre- 
sentatives of allied disciplines, and inter- 
ested lay citizens are expected to attend. 
Approximately 3,500 of these Conven- 
tioneers are expected to view the selective 
film program to be presented in daily after- 
noon sessions. These are arranged in theme 
sequences, and are planned to support the 
conference topics of the Convention. 
The program will feature the premiere 
showing of the first film in a series on 
operating room nursing, to be sponsored 
by the ANA-NLN Film Service in coopera- 
tion with the American College of Sur- 


Nurses’ Qrrograwm 


geons. Titled Posrtioninc THE PATIENT 
For Surcery, this was produced by the 
Surgical Products Division of American 
Cynamid Company (formerly Davis & 
Geck). 

A special mental health film forum will 
feature Minp Anp MeEpicing, kinescope of 
a videoclinic presented by the American 
Medical Association last Fall, in coopera- 
tion with the American Psychiatric Asso- 
ciation. The discussion panel of experts 
will be headed by Miss Kathleen Black, 
Director of the Mental Health and Psy- 
chiatric Nursing Service of the National 
League for Nursing. : 

All the film showings will be held in 
the Grand Ballroom of the convention 
hotel, to permit of maximum attendance. 
Included in the programs listed below are 
films selected from the World Health 
Organization library: 


Convention Film Program 


The Way of the Navajo.—A study of 
the socio-medical problems of the Navajo 
Indian reservations and how the medical 
and health professions are trying to meet 
them. 20 mins., bkw. Golden Reel winner, 
Human Relations’ category, American 
Film Assembly 1956. Produced for NBC 
Television, distributed by Young Amer- 
ica Films Inc., 18 E. 41st St., N.Y.C. 17. 


Edge of Silence.—A dramatization of the 
urgent health problem of those persons 
who are hard of hearing and who hesitate 
to wear hearing aids—32 mins. Golden 
Reel winner, Health & Hygiene category, 
American Film Assembly 1956. Produced 
by Telefilm, Chicago. Free loan through 
its sponsor, Zenith Radio Corporation, 
6001 W. Dickens Ave., Chicago gq, III. 


To Your Health.—A brilliant animated 
cartoon about the clinical aspects of alco- 
holism—12 mins., color. Produced 1956 by 
Philip Stapp, at the studios of Halas & 
Batchelor Ltd., London, England, for the 
World Health Organization (Geneva, 


Switzerland). For sale from the Center for ~ 


Mass Communication, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1125 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. 25. For 
rent from ANA-NLN Film Library, 13 E. 
37th St., N. Y 16. 


The Proud Years.—A new approach to 
conquering the diseases of old age. Lay 
version of the earlier professional film 
Stitt Gorne PLaces—28 mins., bkw. 
Produced by George C. Stoney for The 
Home for Aged and Infirm Hebrews, 
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N.Y.C., on a grant from Pfizer Laboratories 
(1955-56). Purchase from Columbia Univ. 
Center for Mass Communications, 1125 
Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. 25. Rent from 
ANA-NLN Film Library. 


So Others May Live.—A nursing film 
made at the National Defense Medical 
School of Nursing in Formosa—22 mins., 
b&w. Directed by Allen Lau, American 
Bureau of Medical Aid to China (1956). 
Purchase from American Bureau of Medi- 
cal Aid to China, 1790 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
Rent from ANA-NLN Film Library. 


Three of Our Children—A UNICEF 
film depicting a poliomyelitis patient in 
Greece, a French Equatorial African boy 
with leprosy, and a mother and child in 
the Philippines maternal health care pro- 
gram—28l4 mins. Produced 1957 by the 
United Nations Film Unit for UNICEF. 


THE PROUD YEARS is on the diseases of old age. 


3500 WILL SEE FILMS 
at 1957 Convention 


Purchase from U.N. International Chil- 
drens Emergency Fund, United Nations, 
N. Y. Rent from local U.N. distributors. 


District Nurse.—Public health nursing 
in England; a warm human document that 
shows a typical day for two district nurses 
—28 mins. Produced 1955 by World Wide 
Pictures, London. Purchase and rent from 
British Information Services, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N.Y.C. 20. 


II 


The Patient Is A Person.—A brief film 
showing how the entire hospital staff can 
establish a psychological climate that will 
help speed recovery—15 mins., b&w, also 
color. Produced 1956, for the Smart Family 
Foundation, by Coronet Films, Chicago. 
Purchase and rent from American Hos- 
pital Assoc., 18 E. Division St., Chicago 10, 
Ill., or American Medical Assoc. Film 
Library, 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10. 


Arteriosclerosis.—Contemporary research 
in cholesterol, the effects of fats in the diet, 
use of anticoagulants—13l4 mins. Pro- 
duced 1954 by S. S. Feurman. Purchase or 
rent from American Heart Assoc. Library, 
13 E. 37th St., N. Y. 16. 


Operation Scramble.—A new civil de- 
fense film sponsored by the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration—25 mins., 1957. 
Sponsored by The Federal Civil Defense 
Administration, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Biography of the Unborn.—Photomicro- 
graphs of the development of an infant 
from conception to birth. A record both 
scientific and dramatic—16 mins. Produced 
by EB Films 1956 in colaboration with 
M. Edward Davis, M.D., and Edith L. 
Potter, M.D., of the University of Chicago. 
Purchase and rent from Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill., and branches. 


Tu Enfanteras San Douleur (You Can 
Have Children Without Pain).—A French 
documentary record presented with Eng- 
lish subtitles. Filmed at I’Hospital Mater- 
nité des Metallurgistes de Paris, to demon- 
strate the theory of painless childbirth 
developed by Dr. Bourrel. Teaching 
methods, preparation for labor, and actual 


(Continued on page 18) 
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The CH Wews Story 


ILM NEWS’ total existence dates from December 1939 when it was established as 


a public relations organ for the Rockefeller-sponsored American Film Center. As 
such, it ceased to be when the Center was discontinued in 1946. 


Its tenth birthday, now being celebrated, marks a decade for FILM NEWS as an 
independent enterprise under the continuous guidance of an owner-editor, as a service 
to the entire field of the kindred mass communication media: the nontheatrical film, 
the silent and sound filmstrip, the recording, and educaional television. 


PART |: PARENTAGE 


FILM NEWS is more than the name of 
a magazine. Its story is a bigger one than 
the usual account of a publication’s pro- 
gress. It is the story, rather, of mass com- 
munications as a social force, and of a 
program to make them meaningful in 
terms of better learning and living. 

The program goes back to the 1930's 
when the motion picture was the new 
medium and many were concerned about 
its possibilities for public instruction. 
This concern expressed itself most con- 
cretely through the British documentary 
movement and was focussed in Film Cen- 
ter Ltd., established in 1937 by John 
Grierson and a group of documentary 
producers. 

On this side of the Atlantic similar 
thoughts and feelings activated the for- 
mation of the American Film Center in 
New York by Donald Slesinger, an educa- 
tor with a distinguished career in law and 
the social sciences. 

Offices were opened August 1938 at 45 
Rockefeller Plaza with Donald Slesinger 
as director, and the American Film Center 
set out bravely, if somewhat innocentlly, 
on an initial two-year grant of $60,000, 
“to increase the educational value of film 
of all kinds, and to make the public aware 
of these values in documentary and the- 
atrical motion pictures.” To do this it 
needed a public information organ. This 
organ was Film News. 

Its first release was a news-letter of seven 
mimeographed sheets. Far from confining 
itself to AFC activities, it contained a sur- 
prising variety of interesting items. Its 
lead story, in fact, was a report on the 
U. S. Film Service: what it was doing 
about BEHOLD THE MAN and FIGHT FOR 
Lire (Pare Lorentz); the Robert Flaherty 
AAA picture; Joris Ivens’ Power AND THE 
Lanp; also, the desire of the U. S. Forest 
Service, (“now that conditions have 
changed for the better since the picture 
was shot”), to bring THE PLoucH THAT 
BrRokE THE PLAINs up to date “when 
money is available.” 


Formative Years 
The next several issues of the news- 


letter were planegraphed and the name 
Film News was used for the first time on 
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the May 1940 issue (Vol. 1 No. 5). This 
“publication” (still only on one side of 
the paper) also carried a masthead which 
listed John McDonald as editor. 

As of July 1940 it advertised for sub- 
scriptions at $1.00 per year. Despite its 
modest format, its demand growth was 
1,000 percent in a few months, a confirm- 
ation that its service was unique. 

In December of the same year Film 
News took another step forward and op- 
ened its pages to advertising. 


EFLA Enters 

Some time in 1942 the AFC offered 
to help the university libraries get to- 
gether to fulfil the need for an organi- 
zation to handle educational films. This 
organization — functioning usefully today 
as the Educational Film Libraries Associa- 
tion — was formed in 1943 with L. C. 
Larson of Indiana as chairman, an EFLA 
director on the Center staff, and office 
space in the AFC’s office. Film News 
served as EFLA’s official publication, and 
its contents were further enriched by edi- 


torial contributions from EFLA members. — 


Progress 

During its first five-and-a-half years and 
under the editorial guidance of John 
McDonald, Film News took on form and 
shape. To read the 1940-5 issues of Film 
News is to learn the basic history of the 
nontheatrical film in this country, as an 
acknowledged force in the communication 
of information and ideas. 

Among significant early items is one 
about a documentary showing at the 
White House which enthused Mrs. Roose- 
velt and guests. Julien Bryan brought 
SiEcGE, his report on wartorn Warsaw; 
and the American Film Center supplied 
a Canadian and a British film, also the 
University of Minnesota’s YouTH OF A 
Nation (Dec/40) . . . The Feb/40 issue 


reports that the New School for Social 
Research has received a Rockefeller grant 
of $20,160 for a film music project . 
that the Center is at work on a survey 
for the American Library Association. 

In March/40 the Broadway release of 
FicHt For Lire brings public recognition 
of the documentary, stirs a medical con- 
troversy, and raises the question before 
Congress of a permanent U. S. Film Serv- 
ice. Despite a recommendation from the 
White House it receives a knockout blow 
when a Senate committee declines to ap- 
propriate . . . Russia withdraws from the 
1940 World’s Fair, Italy enters, and 16 
countries — plus a wide variety of U. S. 
commercial companies — enlarge their 
film exhibits . . . A documentary on 
Negro education is being made under the 
auspices of an American Film Center ad- 
visory committee of negro and white 
educators. 

And so the program expands, in an 
ever-widening circle, with Film News 
fixing the whirl onto paper for posterity, 
and carrying surveys and listings as sup- 
plements for the user. The first of these 
was a compilation of films at the 1940 
World’s Fair, prepared by its Motion 
Picture Department in cooperation with 
the American Film Center; the second 
was a first-time listing of 46 films on Latin 
America, prepared by the Internationa] 
Film Center, a grant-in-aid activity car- 
ried on through the AFC. There were 
sports and medical film lists never before 
available; sponsored films set out in sub- 
ject areas; and, apropos the war, compila- 
tions of safety, public health, and nutri- 
tion subjects; of films on the North Afri- 
can campaign; of films from Canada, 
Britain, Sweden, India, and the USSR — 
then our ally. 


Changes 

Film News was piloted through the last 
months of the war by Thomas Baird, then 
head of British Information Services in the 
U. S. A. After a sparse 8-16 page issues on 
sleazy wartime paper, this one is 32-pages 
on slick stock, and its inside front cover 
is a full page color ad for Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower's THE TRUE GLory, pro- 
duced by Capt. Garson Kanin for the 
United States and Carol Reed for Great 
Britain; distributed by Columbia Pictures 

(Continued on page 12) 


ROHAMA LEE, editor-publisher since 1947, learned about films as a secretary and publicist, at 
Colmbia Pictures; then a scriot writer in London, Hollywood and fer the Office of War Information. 
A graduate of the University of Toronto in liberal arts, she traveled 
U.S. and Europe as a freelance journalist; was a television reporter abroad for the New York Sun; 
produced for tv; wrote about it for Film News (1944); was EFLA’s first Radio and TV Committee 
chairman. Her special interest in films for children is motivated by an 11-year-old daughter. 
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ARTHUR GOOD (University of Pittsburgh, journalism) was a distribution specialist at American 
Film Center 1941-3. Has managed theaters, done social work, been an editor in Toledo. Left for 
Navy service 1943, returned 1945 as AFC general administrator, and managing editor of 
Film News. Has been with RKO, New York, since AFC closed. Organized and was head of its 
16mm Division. Is ncw in charge of RKO’S 16mm and 35mm sales to the armed forces. 


for the Office of War Information.” 

The final three issues of the old Film 
News were edited by Donald Slesinger, 
Director of the AFC, with Arthur Good as 
managing editor, and John Devine (now 
with the State Department) as Assistant. 


Decision 

The Center was now faced with the fact 
that it had only two more years to run 
on the Rockefeller grant. This had been 
set up over a period of ten years on a de- 
clining basis and in the anticipation that 
the Center would become self-sustaining. 

Mr. Slesinger had hoped that some pub- 
lic organization or university would want 
to carry the Center forward and, with it, 
Film News. But in the confusion of imme- 
diate postwar readjustments, this did not 
happen. Competitive business was not in 
his experience. He decided, therefore to 
close the American Film Center in June 
1946: a decision regarded by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation as an honorable one. 

As AFC went, so went Film News. . . . 

For a year it was moribund in a base- 
ment storage room of its former Rocke- 
feller Plaza home. Then, as much of its 
dismembered self as could be located by 
its present owner was purchased from the 
trustees of the American Film Center and 
transferred to the “penthouse” office of a 
building more devoted to millinery than 
the mind. From that West 38th Street roof- 
top a new Film News, independent of any 
subsidy, took off for a trial flight into the 
outer spaces of a troubled postwar era. 

It is the Tenth Birthday of this Film 
News that is being celebrated here. 


PART Il: 1947-1957 


The new Film News was fashioned 
along the lines of the old, but on a 
broader base as the documentary ap- 
proach expanded into the audio-visual 
approach and an interest in all types of 
16mm film. 


Circulation 

FILM NEWS’ circulation includes 
many readers of the combination Edu- 
cational Screen-Audio Visual Guide; of 
the industry’s trade paper, Film World; 
and of the commercially oriented Business 
Screen. But it has created a distinct reader- 
ship of its own by ploughing new fields, 
particularly on the adult level and in 
hitherto fallow areas of government and 
community relations. Film News counts 
on its subscription lists a large percentage 
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of the United States Information Offices 
abroad, for example; and of other types 
of government installation, both U.S. and 
foreign; educational authorities in widely 
separated areas of the globe where audio- 
visual instruction is being investigated or 
practiced; the libraries of this country, 
and others as diverse as Siam, South Amer- 
ica, Finland, Holland, France, Germany, 
also several “behind the iron curtain.” 
The range of its readership is from the 
classroom teacher or a-v supervisor to the 
social service and public welfare educator 
or practitioner; from the religious leader 
to the film society and art theater booker; 
the public library film head to the club, 
hotel and community center program di- 
rector; the television station film depart- 
ment to the personnel or program head of 
the labor unions and the great industrial 
corporations. 


JOHN DENNIS McDONALD (Detroit; A.M., 
University of Michigan), was Film News’ first 
editor (1940-45); also wrote scripts for 
American Film Center, and was Associate 
Director 1943-45. Was Associate Editor 
Fortune Magazine 1945-8 and on its Board 
of Editors. Is now on leave for a special 
project. Has authored several books. 


Departments and Contributors 

In meeting the needs of its readership 
Film News has taken cognizance of the 
fact that the war had expanded the tech- 
nology of audio-visual. The departments 
of Film News, added as the need arose, 
reflect these developments. 

Its “Filmstrip Reviews” section, the first 
in any audio-visual publication, was in- 
augurated in March 1948 and has been 
continuously conducted since May of that 
year by Dr. Irene F. Cypher of New York 
University, an early champion of this 
medium. An outstanding feature of the 
past decade has been accent on sound. 
“The Sound Track”, acknowledging the 
sonuded filmstrip as an entity, was intro- 
duced in January/54 by Grace Goodman, 
a producer of this type of material who 


was Assistant Editor of Film News for 
over a year. 

Reflecting the widening use of educa- 
tional records, Film News in September /5] 
established its “Record Reviews’ section, 
edited by Karl L. Barleben, author and 
music hobbyist. This is now conducted by 
the husband and wife team of Samuel and 
Tamar Grand, both of them graduate 
teachers. 

“Technical Talk” and “What's New in 
Equipment” first appeared in the Decem- 
ber/47 issue with C. Morgan Jones, jour- 
nalist, and engineering textbook author, 
as first editor. Continued by Bernard B. 
Spindel, in charge of maintenance for the 
Army Pictorial Services at Forth Mon- 
mouth during the war, the section was 
taken over in January/52 by cinematogra- 
pher Leroy Sylverst, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Documentary and Television 
Film Cameraman before its absorption 
into the IATSE. 

“The Film and TV Press” has been 
edited for the past six years by George 
L. George, film director-producer, and 
bibliophile. As “The Film Press” it was 
initiated in the third issue of Flm News 
(1947), and was the brainchild of Yvonne 
Jones, co-author of an early audio-visual 
handbook, and a Film News editor for sev- 
eral years. 

Another early and continuing depart- 
ment is “We Use Film In Our Program”, 
designed to discover what the national 
organizations contribute to the a-v indus- 
try and what they want of it. The idea 
originated with Lillian Wachtel, a grad- 
uate socal worker, and Associate Editor 
in 1947/48 of Film News. The series 
reached a high point recently with an 
analysis of the a-v activities of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches through its 
Broadcasting and Film Commission. Re- 
produced in a five-page reprint, this was 
included in all copies of the BFC’s annual 
report. It was also extensively distributed; 
as nearly 500,000 copies of reprints from 
Film News have also been, both in this 
country and abroad. 


Preview and Reviews 

The film “Previews and Reviews’ sec- 
tions are still, as originally, the backbone 
of Film News, which reports on an aver- 
age of twenty new and noteworthy films in 
every issue, and from the start introduced 
the use of illustrations to make these 
visual. All the previewing was done for 


THOMAS BAIRD, Deputy Chief of Central Operations and Facilities Service, United Nations, N. Y., 
was a founding member of Britain's Film Center, and on the editorial boards of World Film News 
and Documentary Newsletter. Edited Films News pro tem while head of British Information Services 
in New York, to which he was sent in 1942 to organize its film activities. A Scotsman, (Univ. of 
Glasgow), he was in charge of nontheatrical production and distribution for Britain's wartime 
Ministry of Information and organized its Central Film Library. 
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“FILM NEWS is a combination reporting- 
critical journal. It contains probably the 
best all-around news and analysis of non- 
theatrical adult film production and use 
here and abroad.’—From The Information 
Film, Columbia University Press (1950) 


some years by the editor; then the policy 
was adopted of having reviews written by 
user specialists. Film News’ readers have 
learned over the past decade to look to 
its analyses of films for reliability and use- 
fulness. 

The brunt of classroom film reviewing 
has been borne for the past five years by 
Dr. Augusta R. Goldin, principal of a 
New York elementary school, and author 
of children’s books. 

Dr. Robert M. Perry, Assistant Profes- 
sor of Religious Education at New York 
University, initiated “Films for the 
Church” in the December/48 issue of 
Film News. Included now in the “Religi- 
ous and Interfaith” previews and _ re- 
views, this section has been served since 
June/51 by its present editor, the Rev. 
Theodore E. Miller pastor of a Brooklyn 
congregation, and a member of the Protes- 
tant Council’s Audio-Visual Committee. 

The growth of audio-visual in the Jew- 
ish community is one of the noteworthy 
developments of the decade. Film News 
is the only publication which relates the 
educational activities of this community 
to the general audio-visual field. Films and 
filmstrips representing Jewish life and cul- 
ture are reviewed by a designate of the 
National Council on Jewish Audio-Visual 
Materials. To date these have been: Sam- 
uel Grand of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations (January/52-54); 
Julius Schatz, director of the Community 
Service Bureau of the American Jewish 
Congress (1944-5); and Robert Disraeli, 
director of the American Jewish Commit- 
tee’s Film Division. 

From time to time, films for televsion 
have been treated as a special section, and 
the availability for tv use of all film-s men 
tioned in any section is noted whenever 
it is known. News and articles about 
television have been featured in Film 
News as far back as 1948 wher the me- 
dium was still experimental. The possi- 
bilities of closed circuit television wth re- 
gard to the use of educational film are also 
being closely followed by Film News. 


Mirror of the Decade 

Television has been the preoccupation 
of the past few years. As mirrored in Film 
News’ early postwar issues, the predom- 
inant interest was the establishment of the 
peace through the United Nations and its 
working agencies. The decade is marked 
throughout by the rise of university pro- 
duction, and of “the professional film”— 
medical, dental, public health, nursing. 
It has also been distinguished by a great 
acceieration in foreign language versions 
of these and other motion pictures: for 
distribution abroad in “the cold far” by 
the State Department, or by commercial 
companies which, since the war, have be- 
come international. 

Foundation interest in the field has 
been remarkable. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund sponsored films for discussion. 
The Carnegie Corporation was chiefly 
concerned with financing the extension 
of film distribution through the public 
library. The Ford Foundation has been 
active in adult education, and with the 
ups and downs of the Film Council of 
America. 

There has been a bewildering multipli- 
city of conventions, conferences, work- 
shops and film festivals. At the same time 
there has been a marked trend toward 
consolidation on the part of organizations, 
manufacturers and publications. 

The 1947-57 decade will be remembered 
too for its efforts to establish the audio- 
visual method as a credit course in teach- 
ers’ colleges; for its version of the Biblical 
struggle of light against darkness in the 
matter of the glass-wall versus other-wall 
school structure; and for its interest in 
making communications materials more 
nearly suited to children’s tastes and ex- 
periences. It still remains for the next 
decade to settle the question by letting 
children help create for themselves. 


The Role of Film News 

Through all this Film News has pur- 
sued its course of interpreting the trade to 
the public, reporting the public’s activi- 
ties to the trade, and bringing people and 
things together. 

Its pages have been graced by the writ- 
ings of the Nobel prize novelist Pearl 
Buck; by John Grierson and other British 

(Continued on page 38) 


— THIS MONTH’S COVER — 


Grade 6 students of P.S. 105 Manhattan, visiting the model classroom at New York University, learn 
from their Assistant Principal and a teacher of his staff how to handle audio-visual equipment. The 
classroom, a project of DAVI and an industry committee, was set up by Dr. A. J. Foy Cross and 
Dr. Irene F. Cypher of the University’s Department of Education, to illustrate modern school con- 
struction for proper use of audio-visual materials. 
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1940 — Begins to be a publication 
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1947 — Becomes a business enterpirse 


THE ARAB WORLD PRESENTS ITS CASE: 


1957 — Has plans for the next decade 
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LEARNING TO COMMUNICATE 

The revised edition of Audio-Visual 
Materials, Wittich & Schuller’s standard 
textbook, is an up-to-date study of pres- 
ent a-v aids to education, their efficiency 
as teaching tools and the means of inte- 
grating them in school programs. Com- 
prehensive in its scope, the book shows 
careful and intelligent planning, with a 
keen understanding of practical prob- 
lems. There is an abundance ot well 
chosen illustrations, and each chapter 
ends with a list of suggested activities 
and a bibliography. The chapters devoted 
to films and tv are among the best of 
this exceptionally useful volume. (Harper) 


Explaining what “communication” 
means to children g to 16 years old is 
the purpose of Carol Denison’s entertain- 
ing and well conceived book, Passwords 
to People. Through text and drawings, 
she manages to make attractively clear 
the basic principles of semantics, and to 
suggest their broader aspects in the field 
of international understanding. Miss 
Denison for several years was in charge 
of the film program for HICOG in the 
occupied zones of Germany. (Dodd-Mead) 


How to Use a Tape Recorder, by Dick 
Hodgson and Jay Bullen, is a most use- 
ful book for the non-professional who 
operates a recorder at home or in his 
office. The hundreds of potential uses to 
which it can be put are explained in 
detail and with a minimum of technical 
talk. What to look for when buying 
a recorder, plus a glossary, complete this 
attractive and practical volume. (Hastings 
House) 


MADISON AVE. MEMO 

As the Vice President in Charge of 
Television & Radio at one of our largest 
advertising agencies, Bob Foreman knows 
television and isn’t shy about it. His 
breezy collection of pieces from “Sponsor 
Magazine,” An Ad Man Ad-Libs on TV, 
is extrovert writing at its slickest with a 
somewhat defensive overtone which com- 
pels him to remind us there are “fewer 
ad men in the jails than either lawyers 
or doctors.” (Hastings House) 


SPECTRUM SPECTACULAR 

The ever increasing call for color in 
films and the technical progress they have 
achieved contribute to make Elements of 
Color in Professional Motion Pictures an 
indispensable source of latest data for all 
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Film awd TV Gress 


by George L. George 


concerned with the production and use 
of films. Issued by the Society of Motion 
Picture & Television Engineers, it is a 
concise and comprehensive survey of the 
field, strikingly illustrated and written 
by topnotch experts. (SMPTE) 


FILMS—TODAY AND TOMORROW 

Bosley Crowther, the eminent film critic 
of The New York Times, has contributed 
a major work to the understanding of 
Hollywood. The Lion’s Share, a historical 
study of M.G.M., offers a microcosmic 
view of the whole industry, its inception, 
its rise, and its present uncertain status. 
Here is an exciting story, full of fabulous 
characters, gigantic conflicts and unfor- 
gettable motion pictures. But this is also 
history; impartial, erudite, and meticu- 
lously documented. (Dutton) 

Now it its eighth year of publication, 
Daniel Blum’s Screen World offers, in its 
usually effective and popular fashion, a 
full pictorial and statistical record of all 
the films released in the past calendar 
year. (Greenberg) 

The revised and enlarged edition of 
Harry McMahan’s The Television Com- 
mercial brings up to date a volume that 
has become the standard work on the 
techniques of producing filmed and live 
tv spots. Its discussion of the methods 
available is stimulating and imaginative, 
its abundant illustrations are appropri- 
ately chosen. (Hastings House) 


RECENT CATALOGS 

Foreign Policy Ass'n (345 E. 46 St., 
NYC): an intelligent selection of foreign 
affairs films . . . Bailey Films (6509 De- 
Longpre, LA): classroom films on many 
subjects, arts, science, social studies . . . 
Coronet Films (65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago): a copious 100-page catalog for 
all educational levels, describing 735, films 
of which 65 are new . . . Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (Wilmette, Ill.): a varied and 
abundant listing of school and college 
films . . . Shell Oil (50 E. 50th St., NYC): 
free films on many aspects of the petro- 
leum industry . . . Educational Film 
Guide (g50 University Ave., NYC): the 
semi-annual Spring 1957 supplement 
brings up to date this widely accepted 
and comprehensive publication . . . Jew- 
ish A-V Review (1261 Broadway, NYC): 
its annual edition offers a broad choice 
of films dealing with Judaism, the Old 
Testament, Israel . . . 


Hi-Fi Equipment Yearbook 1957, issued 
by Herman & Stephens, lists many hun- 
dreds of component parts’ specifications 
and prices, with an informative introduc- 
tion to this growing hobby . . . The 
1956-57 Year Book of the Canadian Mo- 
tion Picture Industry, edited by Hy Bossin 
with his usual care and good judgment, 
is an established and valuable reference 
tool . . . The third edition of Mike ¢ 
Screen Press Directory provides a wealth 
of data on press representatives and pub- 
lic relations men in government, educa- 
tion and industry . . . 


AMONG THE PERIODICALS 


The current Quarterly of Film, Radio 
& TV publishes a new and probing ex- 
cerpt from UCLA’s Kenneth MacGowan’s 
forthcoming book on the history of film 
. . . The impact of extensive tv program- 
ming of Hollywood feature films gets a 
thorough analysis in Telefilm Magazine's 
most recent issue . . . John Flory’s notes 
on 16mm production in Europe are an 
enlightening feature of the Journal of 
the University Film Producers Association 

. Novelist and screenwriter Robert 
Ardrey elucidates the root of Hollywood's 
present troubles in a significant series 
appearing in The Reporter . . . Improve- 
ments in magnetic sound recording are 
discussed in the latest issue of SMPTE 
Journal . . . Ace cameraman Boris Kauf- 
man writes perceptively about his work 
on Basy Dott in American Cinema- 
tographer . . . Composer Miklos Rozsa 
discusses his brilliant score for Lust For 
Lire in Film & TV Music... The part 
research can play in helping the film 
industry is thoroughly studied in the 
latest Screen Producers Guild Journal 
. . . Among the varied contents of the 
new issue of Film Culture is a revealing 
interview with Hans Richter, famed 
avant-garde director of Dreams THAT 
Money Can Buy and 8x8, just released 
..- The British quarterly Sight and Sound 
publishes an eye-opening story on the 
Hungarian film situation . . . The Chris- 
tian Herald offers interesting suggestions 
for “Making the Most of Your A-V 
Dollar,” a helpful article by William S. 
Hackman . . . The economic aspects of 


film production for the young are infor- 
matively viewed in Lo Spettacolo, the bi- 
lingual (Italian & English) quarterly . . . 


FILM NEWS 


No. 14 in a series on audio-visuals RY Libraries 


Population (1955 est.): 575,000 

Film Service Started: 1942 

Films Owned: 1450 

1955-56 Film Budget: $6,000 
(Oct. 1-Sept. 30) 

1955-56 Circulation: 21,410 
(Oct. 1-Sept. 30) 

1955-56 Attendance: 850,000 
(Oct. 1-Sept. 30) 

Chief Librarian: James D. Meeks 

Audio-Visual Department Staff: 
Masha R. Porte, Head, A-V Dept. 

Assistants 


he instances cited in Film News of the 

effective use of motion pictures in 
library programs are most heartening 
to audio-visual librarians who all too 
often must face the apathy, if not the 
antagonism, of other librarians with 
respect to film as an enlivening and en- 
lightening means of communication. In 
this respect the experience of the Dallas 
Public Library may be of some interest, 
because here we have been most fortu- 
nate not only in having community-wide 
support and use of films, but in the ap- 
proval of and participation in film pro- 
grams by virtually all departments of the 
library system. Admittedly, awareness 
and use of the film service is not so wide- 
spread as we feel it should and hope 
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some day it will be. On the other hand, 
it is sometimes surprising and always en- 
couraging to note the extent and sources 
of interest in film showings. 

For most of the years since 1942 when 
the Dallas Public Library’s Audio-Visual 
Department was established, film service 
was limited by space and staff restrictions 
to routine circulation, although summer 
programs were held in one or two 
branches. The first successful effort was 
made in 1954 to reach the adult commu- 
nity, and for the past year and a half, 
since occupation of a handsome modern 
building by the main library with excel- 
lent facilities for film showings, the ser- 
vices of the department have continually 
expanded. 

Within the library family itself, films 
have been used for staff orientation as 
well as by various subject departments in 
their own community programming. The 
Community Living Department, for ex- 
ample, has shown films from the library 
collection to social agency groups, as 


by MASHA RUDNITZKY PORTE 
Head, Audio-Visual Department 
Dallas Public Library 
Mrs. Porte came to her present posi- 
tion four years ago from the Civic Fed- 
eration of Dallas and diversified re- 
sponsibilities in adult education. 


well as for programs on the United Na- 
tions, on national government, and pol- 
itical life. The Science and Industry 
Department has presented programs to 
the Audubon Society and other groups 
with appropriate films included. The 
Young Adult Department has had out- 
standing success with its programs on 
space travel, the history of jazz, and the 
personal appearance of track star Bob 
Mathias—in all of which programs fiims 
underlined the presentation of the fea- 
tured guest. The Children’s Department 
too uses films regularly in connection 
with its story hours, special meetings of 
various boys’ and girls’ clubs, and ses- 
sions of the Creative Writing Class. The 
brarches continue to offer films to su- 
burban patrons from time to time. 

While efforts at bringing film services 
to the attention of the public have not 
abated and information on the availabil- — 
ity of films in the library is offered at 
every opportunity, we feel that the pio- 
neering stage, has been passed as evi- 
denced by the long and varied list of 
groups which schedule their meetings in 
the Dallas Public Library srecifically te 
avail themselves of its a-v services. 

A random sampling of such organiza- 
tions includes the Dallas Chapter, Ameri 
can Institute of Architects, which saw 


(Continued on page 16) 
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FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


WORLD’S LEADING PRODUCER OF AUTHENTIC 
FOLK MUSIC ON RECORDS including The Ethnic 
Folkways Library which contains a selection of the 
music of over 300 peoples, recorded on location; each 
Long Play Record is accompanied by exclusive notes 
by collectors and recognized authorities . . . 


And the famous SONGS TO GROW ON series for 
children. ANTHOLOGY OF JAZZ and AMERICAN 
FOLK MUSIC. INTERNATIONAL SCIENCE and 
LITERATURE series. 

10” Long Playing Records .......... $4.25 
12” Long Playing Records .......... $5.95 
For complete FREE catalog write to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 


LOW COST 16 MM FILM 


STORAGE 
IN OPEN TYPE CABINETS 
with 
ADJUSTABLE RACKS 


Now you can meet any 
Changing Requirements 
by using Open Type 
Film Cabinets with 
Racks ADJUSTABLE 
Vertically on 1” Cen- 
ters. 

Cabinets are All-metal 
with CLOSED TOPS, 
BASE & SIDES, equip- 
ped with ADJUSTABLE 
SEPARATOR RACKS 
for 400’ to 1600’ reels & cans or any 
combination of these sizes. Three 
Standard Widths 30”, 36” & 48”. All 
units 75” high, and 15” deep. 

Also Available Film Cabinets with 
Double Doors & Lock for 400’ to 1600’ 


reels & cans or any combination. 


FILM SEPARATOR RACKS 


Ideal for small Film Libraries. 
Equipped with Rubber Feet for use on 
desk or table tops, 29”, 35” & 47” long. 


Call your A-V Dealer or 
write us for brochure. 


WALLACH & ASSOCIATES INC. 
DEPT. FM 
1589 Addison Rd. Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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THE DALLAS PUBLIC LIBRARY (Continued from page 15) 


and discussed ARCHITECTURE WEsT and 
ARCHITECTURE Mexico; the Musical Di- 
gest Club, which presented HEIFETz: 
PorTRAIT OF AN Artist and heard a talk 
on the violinist; the Dallas Council of 
Social Agencies, which has screened films 
on mental health and on problems of 
the aging; the Jewish Family Service, 
which held a forum on A PLACE To Live; 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, which previewed ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA’sS CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
States for showing to Dallas High Schools 
during Constitution Week; the Planned 
Parenthood Association which used mar- 
r.age and family life films; the City Plan 
Commission, which showed BALTIMORE 
Pian and Tue Livine Crry; the Shake- 
speare Club’s program on William Shake- 
speare; the summer music classes of the 
Dallas Public Schools, which heard talks 
by the:r instructors on a group of musi- 
cal films; several chapters of Beta Sigma 
Phi Sorority, which studied music and 
dance films; the modern dance classes of 
Southern Methodist University, which 
saw and heard a lecture on Jose Limon’s 
Moor’s PAvANE and Valerie Bettis’ THE 
DesPERATE HEART; and many troops of 
the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts and Camp 
Fire Girls who made special studies of 
particular subjects in their monthly pro- 
grams. From time to time also a group 
of professional film makers comes to the 
library to see and study some of the 
classic documentary films, a few of which 
are kept in the beginning of a Reference 
Collection established for the purpose of 
providing material for the study of the 
history of films, techniques of film mak- 
ing, or the treatment of certain topics in 
films. 


Preview Sessions 


As time and the occasion warrant, spe- 
cial preview sessions are planned by the 
Audio-Visual Department. These serve 
the twofold purpose of securing to the 
department the expert opinions of sub- 
ject specialists in the evaluation of films 
being considered for purchase, and of 
making known to a wider area in the 
community the services and materials 
offered by the library. An especially suc- 
cessful screening was held on Strike IN 
Town, which was seen by representatives 
of the labor unions, of management and 
of the public, and which evoked lively 
and useful discussion. On another occa- 
sion a group of dancing instructors help- 
fully participated in previewing some 
dance films, and several times lay and 
professional members of various sections 
of the Council of Social Agencies pro- 
vided valuable advice on mental health 


films. In all cases, the screenings not 
only resulted in sound evaluations, but 
awakened the participants to the rich 
resources of the library in general, as 
well as of the Audio-Visual Department. 


One of the major endeavors of the 
Audio-Visual Department is the Focus on 
Film series, now in its third year. Eight 
or nine monthly film programs are pre- 
sented each season, from October through 
June, to which the public is invited. Each 
showing is preceded by a brief introduc- 
tion presented by an author-ty on the 
subject of the film program. A sampling 
of books on the subject is listed on the 
program distributed to the audience. 


“Focus On Film” 


By the fall of 1955 the Dallas Public 
Library was installed in its new building 
and the film showings were moved to the 
210-seat auditorium which has its own 
projection booth. Public interest in the 
new building and general unfamiliarity 
with the system of subject departments, 
provided the basis for the 1955-56 Focus 
on Film programs. Each month, films in 
a different subject area were shown; and 
the department head concerned intro- 
duced the showing with a discussion of 
his subject and of the kinds of material 
contained in his department. The corrte- 
lation of films with books was a startling 
revelation both to the audiences and to 
the librarians! 


This year the film series is centered 
around no special theme. The opening 
event last October featured PRESIDENTIAL 
Eections and Edward R. Murrow’s cin- 
ema survey THE VICE-PRESIDENCY, as a 
prelude to the November elections. There 
has been a program on music, one on the 
Second World War (Desert VicTorY 
and THe Last WaAttz), a Shakespeare 
festival including THe STRATFORD ADVEN- 
TURE, and the biographical film W1LL1AM 
SHAKESPEARE. In the immediate future 
there will be dance films, a program on 
community education, some French hu- 
morous short subjects, and a program 
on the physically handicapped featuring 
HELEN KELLER IN HER Story. 


In the 1954-55 season, the Focus on 
Film series was presented in collabora- 
tion with the Dallas Council on World 
Affairs, which provided the physical fa- 
cilities during a time when the library 
was “homeless.” Because the Council's 
own weekly film showings dealt with 
international affairs, the library’s pro- 
gram confined itself to films on the 
American scene and the arts. Guest com- 
mentators included members of the 
Southern Methodist University faculty; 
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ITS A-V FACILITIES ARE COMPREHENSIVE 


an editor of the Dallas Morning News; 
the director of the Dallas Art Museum; 
the Canadian Consul at New Orleans; 
and Margo Jones, the late managing 
director of Dallas’ pioneer arena theater. 


The speakers list this season includes 
Walter Hendl, conductor of the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra; Sari Scott, play- 
wright, former assistant to Max Rein- 
hardt and now of the Theatre '57 staff; 
Alexandra Danilova, internationally cele- 
prated ballet star spending her non-per- 
forming time in Dallas as a teacher; and 
Dr. Willis Tate, President of Southern 
Methodist University. The programs have 
been well attended and enthusiastically 
received, which is most gratifying to the 
planners. 


Films for the Focus series were selected 
with emphasis on their artistic qualities 
as well as for the value of their content, 
not only for the obvious reason that an 
entertaining film attracts and holds the 
attention of larger audiences, but because 
of a basic principle of adult education to 
which the Audio-Visual Department is 
committed: that the cultivated mind is 
not necessarily the result of information 
acquired from dry, matter-of-fact study, 
but that the imaginative presentation of 
facts can provide stimulating, culturally 
enriching experience. 


A-V Expanding 


To quote statistics on the growing use 
of films in the community would be an 
unreliable means of conveying the bur- 
geoning of audio-visual services in the 
library, since the basis for and methods 
of statistical recording vary from library 
to library. The fact of continuing ex- 
pansion of the audio-visual field is well 
indicated by the ever greater variety of 
groups using films: schools, churches, 
health and welfare agencies, youth or- 
ganizations, business and industrial es- 
tablishments, political organizations, 
athletic groups, scientific associations, and 
“just people” — including families who 
enjoy the broadening a offered 
by home film showings. 


Nor have other forms of audio-visual 
materials been overlooked in the in- 
creased public attention to the media of 
sight and sound. Our collections of slides 
and filmstrips are small and budget-neg- 
lected, but they are in frequent demand; 
particularly by churches and schools as 
teaching aids, and occasionally by clubs 
for lecture illustrations. 


The Department also administers a 
modest collection of Projected Books for 
shut-ins. The five projectors and all the 
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microfilm books which constitute this 
service are gifts of Dallas civic groups 
and interested individuals, because of 
budget limitations which prevent planned 
acquisitions for this activity. 


The Sound Side 


The recordings collection, now in its 
seventh year as a service of the Audio- 
Visual Department, is a most popular 
feature of the library. Established with 
a small grant from the Junior League of 
Dallas, the collection has grown through 
annual support from the League as well 
as by budget allocations to 3,000 long- 
play discs. Of these the greatest propor- 
tion is “serious” music, representing 
works by almost every known composer 
of every country throughout the history 
of music. In recent years, collections have 
been started of folk music, children’s 
music and stories, literary readings, and 
jazz of the non-“hit parade” variety. We 
also have the Holt Spoken Language 
Series for six languages. These are in 
constant demand and are heavily reserved 
far in advance of their use. 


Growing public interest in high fidel- 
ity may of course be accounted respon- 
sible for the popularity of the recordings’ 
service. The fact, however, that record 
circulation last year was more than dou- 
ble that of the previous year is attribut- 
able to the location of the department 
in its spacious, bright, glass-walled quar- 
ters in the new library building. The 
dingy basement corner of the old build- 
ing hardly provided adequate space for 
routine circulation. During the past year 
some 9,000 people listened to recordings 
in the two enclosed booths and at the 
listening table, equipped with two play- 
ers and sets of earphones. A similar 
listening ‘table, specially designed, was 
transferred to the Young Adult Depart- 
ment, and a small record player has been 
installed in the Children’s Story Room. 
But the Audio-Visual Department is still 
the scene of clusters of patrons crowding 
around the recordings card catalog; of 
four constantly spinning turntables re- 
ceiving close attention; and of carrying 
cases full of recordings shuttling over the 
service counter. 

By far the largest majority of borrow- 
ers use the recordings for their personal 
pleasure and enrichment. We are noting, 
however, that there is an increasing use 
of this service by music and drama stu- 
dents, by teachers for classroom use, by 
performing artists for study of definite 
performances of specific works, and by 
program planners for club meetings. 
(Continued on page 34) 


Zodiac series of 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
RECORDS 


as reviewed in this issue on page 36 


panish As You Hear It 

italian As You Hear It 99 ™ 
reg. $14.95 


Fun With French for children $2.95 
Write for information to: 


ZODIAC RECORDS 


501 Madison Ave., New York City 22 


helping johnny remember 


a 16mm sound-color film to show 
children how they can learn to be 


considerate of others; for lower 
elementary and primary children 


portatilms orchard lake,mich. 


PHASE FILMS 


The Phase Films are mature single-purpose 
films presenting the most significant micro- 
biological phenomena disclosed in living 
organisms by the Nobel winning Phase-Con- 
trast method. 

Photography of living organisms, NOT ANI- 
MATION. Write for titles, descriptive folders 
or previews. 


ARTHUR T. BRICE 
Phase Films Ross, California 


4 SPEED 
RECORD & 
TRANSCRIPTION 
PLAYERS 
Write for 
illustrated catalog 


AUDIO-MASTER 
17 45th St, N.Y. 17 


Lovis de Roch 
proudly presents 


AWARD WINNING 
FILMS 


HELEN KELLER IN HER STORY 

Traces the astonishing career of Miss Keller from 
birth until her present age of 76, showing in dra- 
matic detail how the blind, deaf and mute woman 
overcame world fgures. handicaps to become one of 


& 
45 minutes, Rental W312. 50, Sale $100.00 
THE GREAT ADVENTURE 


masterpiece. But that unres' 
not be. ‘withheld Great Adven- 
ture.”’—Bos! Crowther, Y. Times 
75 “Rental Sale $150.00 

also the Edinburgh Award Winner 


THE SUEZ CANAL 
The story Behind Today’s Headlines 

18 minutes, Rental $6.00 BW; $10.00 color; Sale 
$60.00 BW; $100 color 


Send For Free Brochure 


LOUIS DE ROCHEMONT ASSOC. FILM LIBRARY 
13 E. 37th Street, New York 16, N.Y., Dept. FN 
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Gat 
Golden Reel 
“It isn’t very often that a critic can confidently 
: of a motion picture about nature that it is a 


The New UAHC Holiday Filmstrip 
SHOVUOS: FESTIVAL OF 
TORAH AND CONFIRMATION 


Previous filmstrips on famous personalities 
such as RABBI STEPHEN S. WISE: A TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY PROPHET; on the arch- 
aeology of the Bible by Nelson Glueck; on 
Jewish history in the United States, etc. 
Send for leaflets describing all our filmstrips, 
motion pictures, holiday record albums, flan- 
nel-graph materials, etc. 
UNION OF AMERICAN 


HEBREW CONGREGATIONS 
838 Fifth Avenue New York 21, N.Y. 


Congratulations 


Film News 


on your 


Tenth Anniversary. 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD 
OF CANADA 


National Film Board of Canada 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20 
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NURSES’ FILM PROGRAM $3 (Continued from page 10) 


childbirth are shown, under the direction 
of Dr. Bourrel. Awarded Diploma of 
Honor, Venice Film Festival 1956—30 
mins. Not available at present. Shown at 
this Convention by courtesy of the French 
producer, and of Sound Masters Inc., N. Y. 


ll 


Mind and Medicine.—“Videoclinic” or 
closed circuit medical conference pre- 
sented by the American Medical Assoc. in 
cooperation with the American Psychiatric 
Assoc. Recent developments in research 
and treatment are demonstrated. Among 
procedures shown are artificially induced 
schizophrenic symptoms for purposes of 
research, electroshock therapy, the effects 
of tranquilizing drugs, also the “open 
ward” or “therapeutic community” system 
of treatment, covered in direct reports 
from Belgium and England—45, mins. Pro- 
duced by, and on loan to professional 
groups from Smith, Kline & French Film 
Center, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Helen Keller In Her Story.—A remark- 
able demonstration of mental health in 
action, featuring Miss Keller herself, nar- 
rated by Katharine Cornell, and including 
sequences with Martha Graham, Gladys 
Swarthout, President Eisenhower and 
other personages. Won the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sciences award 
1955 for feature documentaries—45 mins. 
Rent and purchase from Louis de Roche- 
mont Associates Film Library, 13 E. 37th 
St., N. Y. 16. 


IV 


Nursing Care of the Cardiac Surgical 
Patient.—Nursing care given to a cardiac 
patient from admission for surgery to dis- 
charge. Produced for the Penn. Heart 
Assoc. with the cooperation of the Presby- 


Helen Keller “speaks” with Katharine Cornell in 

the film biography HELEN KELLER IN HER STORY. 

Miss Keller narrates this film. (Louis de Rochemont 
Associates Film Library.) 


terian Hospital of Philadelphia—2o mins., 
color. For sale and free loan: Penn. Heart 
Assoc., 2 N. Second St., Harrisburg, Pa. 


The Valiant Heart.—The role of the 
public health nurse in helping a young 
patient with rheumatic fever. The com- 
munity is shown also, as rallying to help 
the family—28 mins. Produced on a grant 
from E. R. Squibb & Sons 1954. Rent and 
purchase from American Heart Assoc. 
Library, 13 E. 37th St., N.Y.C. 16. 


Nursing Series: Positioning the Patient 
—First in a series of films to be produced 
in cooperation with the American Nurses’ 
Association and the National League for 
Nursing for the operating room nurse. An 
Advisory Committee of the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons is cooperating in this 
series—25, mins. Sponsored by the Surgical 
Productions Div. of American Cynamid 
Co., 1957- Inquire, ANA-NLN Film Serv- 
ice, 2 Park Ave., N. Y. 16. 


District Nurse—A documentary film of 
public health nursing in England—See 


program I. 


exciting art instruction films! 


WAKE MOVIE 
WITHOUT GAMERA 


A “how-to-do-it-film” telling how any class 
or group can enjoy painting directly on film 
leader. Motivating, entertaining. 


EACH FILM: 6 MIN. COLOR-SOUND + SALE $60.00, RENT $3.00 + ORDER TODAY! 


BAILEY FILMS, INC. ¢ 6509 DE LONGPRE » HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 


Cartoon cutouts move against excit- 
ing backgrounds of wallpapers and 
textiles. Demonstrates design, color, 
composition. 
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FREE LOAN FILMS HELP 


1 THE STORY OF TELEVISION 
documents RCA inventions that made 
TV possible, points up its impact on 
the national and individual way of 
life. 27 mins. Color 


2 IRON PONIES demonstrates for 
hobbyists of all ages the making of 
miniature trains, tracks, scenery, fig- 
ures, animals, freight, running sched- 

b 11 mins. B & W 


3 WHAT WE EAT WE ARE pre- 
sents bananas in “A Symphony of 
Salads,” as versatile for ‘round-the- 
clock dishes, and as “Desserts on 
Parade.” 15 mins. Color 


4 ACHIEVEMENT IN STEEL shows 
how steel is made, and tells of two 
young men who start a steel business 
that builds communities as well as 
railways. 21 mins. Color 


SPRING, 1957 


(Please clip coupon on dotted lines) 


5 INSIDE MIDDLE AMERICA 
sents the primitive and modern in 
Mexico, Central America and the West 
Indies, accenting the fascinating ba- 
nana industry. 21 mins. Color 


6 THE SOUND AND THE STORY 
stars the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
playing Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and 
Juliet,” demonstrates the mechanics of 
recording. 22 mins. B & W 


YOU TEACH 


GEOGRAPHY 

HEALTH 

HISTORY 

HOME ECONOMICS 
SCIENCE 

SOCIAL STUDIES 
VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


APPROVED BY AN EDITORIAL BOARD 
OF DISTINGUISHED EDUCATORS 


whose Chairman, Irene F. Cypher, 
Ph.D., is Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, New York University. 


For your convenience the Board has 
related each film to a specific subject 
area in our catalogue. 


INSTITUTE OF VISUAL TRAINING, INC. 
40 East 49th Street 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me the IVT free-loan 
16 mm sound films whose numbers I 
have checked below, for showing on 
the dates indicated, and confirm these 
reservations at once. I agree to pay 
actual parcel post charges of films to 
and from your nearest exchange. 

Please also send me your complete 
—- of 16mm, sound free loan 

ms. 


Check Date 
Boxes Desired 


Leave 
Blank 


Alternate 
Date 


20 


30 


40 


$0 


60 


If films requested are not available on either dates 
given above. may we give you the first available 
dates? (Please check) [| YES [] NO 
(1 Shall we substitute if film 
not available as requested? 


Is your School ELEMENTARY ( 
or SECONDARY 
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Blood brotherhoods become wine brotherhoods. 
Contracts sealed in wine could not be broken. 


TO YOUR HEALTH 


HAT alcohol is a disease and not a 
moral perversity has been pretty well 
accepted in this country, though much 
still needs to be done. Inasmuch, however, 
as this film was initiated by the World 
Health Organization of the United Na- 
tions at Geneva, it is obviously intended 
for the world. There is some relationship 
to the U.S. scene but the film’s back- 
* ground can be taken as any metropolitan 
center in North and South America or 
Europe. To Your HEALTH is also valid for 
rural areas because of its emphasis on the 
social drinking aspects of the problem 
which has become a major health concern 
of the 20th century. Philip Stapp’s highly 
original style of animation lends interest 
and strength to the scientific facts pre- 
sented, and for its own sake makes the 
film worth seeing. Incidentally, this is an 
outstanding example of a production re- 
searched, written, planned, designed and 
drawn by one artist, as were Mr. Stapp’s 
Bounpary Lines and Pictures IN Your 
Minp. An especially interesting aspect of 
To Your HEALTH is a historical sequence 
which we wish were longer. —R.L. 
10 mins., color. For rent $5, sale $100 by 

the Center for Mass Communication of 


Columbia Univ., 1125 Amsterdam Ave., 
¥. C. 25 


EXPRESSION THROUGH THE DANCE 


Reviewed by SUSAN BRAUN, Program 

Director, N. Y. Ballet Club; N. Y. represen- 

tative of the San Francisco Dance Archives; 
president, Dance Films Inc., N. Y. 


HE basis of this film is a dance called 

Grooved, choreographed some years ago 
by Harriet Ann Gray, a modern dancer 
and teacher formerly with Martha Gra- 
ham. The narration tells you—and you 
can also see—that the idea for the dance 
came to Miss Gray from watching an 
old woman standing on a street corner, 
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WHITE MANE 


Reviewed by ROHAMA LEE, film and tele- 
vision writer, lecturer, editor Film News 


HIS winner of seven international 

awards brings to the screen the near- 
desert region of Camargue in southern 
France where wild horses abound. A film 
of rare beauty, it tells the simple but 
emotionally dramatic story of the fisher 
boy Folco who gentles the proud, fierce 
stallion White Mane and becomes its 
rightful owner. But the neighboring 
ranchers are obsessed by their own failure 
to capture the horse, and pursue him 
relentlessly. Folco tries to ride White 
Mane out of their reach but is cornered. 
With the boy astride, the horse plunges 
into the swift river, carries him “to a 
wonderful island where animals and men 
are always friends.” 

Made from a classic children’s book in 
France, this film has a message even more 
directly aimed at adults in a poignant 
interweaving of fact and fancy that gives 
it the quality of a legend. WHITE Mane is 
sad, but it is wonderful. The boy who 
plays Folco is perfect for his part and 
plays it with utter reality. The horse is a 


White Mane, the wild stallion, deeply distrusts 
all human beings except the boy Folco. 


creature out of this world. The fight for 
leadership of the herd is a_ beautiful, 
rhythmic, terrible ballet. The scenes of 
the boy, his small brother and their grand- 
father are unforgettable camera portraits. 


38 mins., b&w. A film of Albert Lamorisse 
produced in France. Presented in the U.S. 
with an English soundtrack by William L. 
Snyder, Rembrandt Films, 15 East 48th St., 
N.Y. C. 


Through the Dance (Continued) 


motionless except for her arm which she 
kept moving in a spiral. The dance is 
built on this spiral pattern. Filming took 
place at the Actor’s Lab in Hollywood, 
an outgrowth of the Group Theatre. Miss 
Gray taught dance there, and the people 
used in the film studied acting as well 
as dance. Miss Gray dances the lead. 

We understand this is the first film 
for its producer Saul Gilbert, who also 
wrote and directed it. Mr. G'lbert shows 
great aptitude and has produced an ex- 
citing motion picture, full of interesting 
material. The work preparatory to a 
stage performance is shown in all its 
aspects from choreographing and rehears- 
ing to costuming and stage setting. The 
film ends as it begins—with a section of 
the actual dance. 

For the original Grooved the music was 
provided by a temple block and a wood 
block which were struck together to make 
(Continued on page 23) 


THE BESPOKE OVERCOAT 


Reviewed by HERBERT JAFFA, Assistant to 
the Dean, Division of General Education, 
New York University 


onored at the Edinburgh and Venice 

Film Festivals and by the British 
Film Institute, this thoroughly enjoyable, 
finely artistic film has just been declared 
by the Academy of Motion Picture 
Arts and Sciences (Hollywood) as winner 
of its “Oscar” for 1956 in the category of 
two-reel short subjects. 

A transposition to the East End of Lon- 
don, of Gogol’s famous short story The 
Overcoat, the film tells in gentle, wryly 
humorous terms, the tale of a Jewish 
tailor, Morry, and of his friend Fender, 
a frail old warehouse clerk. Fender has 
worked for 40° years in the same cold 
warehouse, yearning for one of the warm, 
sheepskin-lined coats stacked around him. 
But the aging clerk is unable to afford 
one, and his unsympathetic boss won't 
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ATOMIC ACHIEVEMENT 

RITAIN led in the first industrial 

revolution. The foundation of that 
revolution was coal. Much of its was con- 
sumed by power stations, faster and faster. 
In its urgent need for a new source of 
power Britain has turned to the funda- 
mental power of the universe itself and 
would seem to be leading the world again. 
Atomic ACHIEVEMENT is important as a 
report on what has already been done in 
Britain and what that country’s program 
is. Though technical in some respects, this 
film is also of general interest because of 
its visualization of how “the power that 
keeps the sun and all the stars alight” is 


Community 


harnessed for the purposes of man. 
On October 17, 1956, H. M. Queen 
Elizabeth inaugurated at Calder Hall in 
Cumberland the world’s first full-scale 
nuclear power station. At least 15 such 
Stations are planned by 1965. By 1975 
enough nuclear reactors are expected to 
be in operation in Britain to save the 
equivalent of 40-million tons of coal per 
year. Presented here also are the vast 
smelting factory at Springfields; the huge 
plutonium factory at Windscale; and the 
Atomic Research Establishment at Har- 
well where scientists work continually to 
improve nuclear processes and materials, 
to which also students come from all over. 
Climax of the film and its futuristic story 
is the great bowl at Doumreay in the 
North Orkneys where a fast-breeder re- 
actor of extremely advanced design is 
under construction. Some fine contrasts 
are drawn between coal and atomic ma- 
terials as to handling, and the precautions 
taken to protect workers are vividly pic- 
tured. —-R. L 
20 mins., Eastmancolor. Produced for the 
Central Office of Information by Rayant 
Pictures, Great Britain. For sale and rent 


in the U.S. by British Information Services, 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20 


allow him to buy one “on time.” Fender 
arranges with Morry, finally, to make a 
coat for him. Unfortunately, before the 
coat is finished, Fender dies of the cold. 
But, obsessed even after death by his long 
desire for a warm overcoat, he “returns”. 
By this time the coat Morry had been 
making for him is sold to someone else. 
With Morry’s help, Fender steals one of 
the sheepskin-lined coats and departs. 
Morry is left wondering whether his 
brandy bottle is responsible or if this all 
really happened. The audience is left 
wondering likewise. 

Sensitively acted and directed, THE 
BESPOKE OveRcoaT stars Dav.d Kossoff of 
A Kip For Two Fartuincs, and Alfie Bass 
of THe LavenpaR Hitt Mos. It is more 
appropriate on the adult than on the 
junior or even adolescent level, is a 
“must” for film societies. 


37 mins., b&w. Produced and directed by 


Jack Clayton; presented in the U.S. by . 


George K. Arthur. For rent $15, sale $160, 
Brandon Films Inc., 200 W. 57th St., N. Y. 
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THE STORY OF TELEVISION 


_— film purports to present “the 
progress of tv from its inception and 
spectacular growth across the Nation, to 
the present development and major ex- 
pansion of the color television era.” This 
order it does not fill, more’s the pity, 
since an objective presentation among 
these lines is needed, to summarize the 
first decade of the medium. What is told 
is the story of all-electronic tv and of 
RCA’s activities in its development. 
Nothing is said about what anybody else 
is doing or has done; and—such being the 
power of cinema — the unsophisticated 
viewer is left with the impression that 
tv originated with Brig. General David S. 
Sarnoff, RCA’s Board Chairman, or with 
Dr. Vladimir K. Zworykin, RCA’s Hon. 
V.P. and Technical Adviser. This was cer- 
tainly unintentional, but it is neverthe- 
less damaging. So is the sequence on 
National Broadcasting Co. programs 
which might be taken for advertising. 


OUT 


grr in Austria by U.N. cameraman, 

this film shows the present plight of 
the Hungarian refugees. It contains scenes 
of actual escapes across the border, and 
tells the story of a mother and two boys 
who, arrived in Austria, are faced with 
finding a nation that will give them a 
home. It closes with the mother talking to 
another refugee who has been in the Aus- 
trian camp for several years. . . . This is 
an extremely moving film that could be 
used in communities in the U.S. where 
Hungarian refugees are being settled. It 
could also possibly be used to build un- 
derstanding of a more liberal immigra- 
tion policy in the United States. John 
Hersey, author of the novel The Wall, 
wrote and spoke the commentary. 


25 mins. Produced by the United Nations. 
For purchase, rent, tv, inquire Film Division, 
U.N., New York 


The second half of the film, concerned 
with RCA’s compatible color systems, 
bursts effectively into color. The first half 
in black and white. Definitely informative 
footage in both sections would be excel- 
lent for schools if issued in a continuity 
built on the theme only broached here, 
of “the eye no longer hemmed in by 
horizons.” —R. L. 


27 mins. Produced for Radio Corp. of 
America by the Institute of Visual Training 
Inc. Free loan from IVT, 40 E. 49th St., 
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THROUGH THE DANCE 
(Continued from page 20) 


a sound like a metronome in waltz time. 
This simple two-toned rhythm pointed 
up the dance pattern and enhanced its 
mood. The music of the film is an or- 
chestral recording which engulfs them. 
It is too bad the original sound effects 
could not have been used. This could 
have been an even more important film 
too, if it had been made to point out its 
origin, and if it named the choreographer 
who created it, also its dancers. The 
background facts presented here are 
known to this reviewer but are not in- 
cluded in the film. Otherwise perfert for 
its purpose, ExPREsSSION THROUGH DANCE 
is one of the few films that shows in 
detail how a dance is constructed and 
its motivation. It is a training film in the 
art of choreography and should be of 
real service in that field, as well as being 
of general audience interest.—S. B. 

23 mins., b&w. For rental and purchase: 


Contemporary Films Inc., 13 E. 37th St., 
N.Y.C. 16. 


Gorn Tomorrow's 


Scientisl! 


To help interest today’s teen- 
ager in becoming tomorrow’s 
scientist 
McGRAW-HILL 
TEXT FILM 
DEPARTMENT 


presents 


THE JUNIOR 
SCIENCE Series 


a distinguished program of 39 
films designed to bring science 
vividly to life as a subject . .. 
as a possible career field . . . 
in the decisive junior high 
school years. 


Write today for free 
descriptive literature 


Text Film Department 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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Norman Mclaren and NFB artist Evelyn Lambert 
working on ‘RYTHMETIC, a classroom film. 


AN INTERVIEW 
WITH NORMAN McLAREN 


cLAREN’S artistic generousity and 

willingness to share what he knows 
or discovers are evident throughout this 
record of his appearance on the Clyde Gil- 
more (Canadian) television program. Not 
only does he reveal secrets of his own 
work, but he appreciatively presents two 
subjects by a Chinese animator: TREEs 
ARE PRECIous, a simple but very effective 
conservation lesson, and a_ LITTLE 
CHARLIE WONG story that conveys a nutri- 
tion message by sheer charm. As narrated 
and explained by McLaren, these films 
drive home realization of the tremendous 
powers of the animated cartoon for educa- 
tion, in literate areas of the world as well 
as those less exposed to formal learning. 
They also point the difference between 
the complicated, factory production of the 
Disney-type animated cartoon, and the 
individually created kind which is inde- 
pendent even of the camera. 

Usually shy, McLaren here is quietly, 
delightfully at ease in this INTERVIEW with 
Gilmore, and himself presents his films. 
Originally in color (McLaren is essen- 
tially a color artist), they lose something 
in black-and-white. But it is a fascinating 
experience nonetheless to see his work 
progressively presented and, in terms of 
understanding, a highly profitable one. 
The “parade” begins with an early and 
rather static subject; includes C’Est 
L’Aviron with its interesting 3-D effects; 
and BoociE-Doop.e, made without a cam- 
era, by drawing on the film itself. An 
INTERVIEW WITH NoRMAN MCLAREN is cer- 
tainly rich in interest and readily under- 
standable for all types of audiences.—R. L. 


30 mins., b&w. Produced by the National 
Film Board of Canada for the CBC. For 
rent, $12.50; sale $135 from International 
Film Bureau Inc., 53 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. Discount with coupon (page 29). 


COMMUNITY RESPONSIBILITIES 


Reviewed by MADELINE S. FRIEDLANDER, 
Consultant on Films for Discussion 


he situation dramatized here is that 

of a small, rural community resident 
who has been active in community pro- 
jects but is now unwilling to assume 
responsibility for chairing a new com- 
mittee. He has come to the point where 
he feels, on the basis of experience, that 
this will leave him no chance to follow 
a long deferred interest in stamp collect- 
ing, and to spend more time with his 
family. The pressure he feels to meet the 
demands of his neighbors raises the ques- 
tion of how much personal freedom the 
individual can have and still be part of 
the community. 


This film and a companion piece, 
LEAVING IT TO THE EXPERTS, are part of 
the new Wuat’s Your OPINION? series 
designed as a springboard for high school, 
college, and adult group discussion. The 
action takes place in a small community 
but the problems stated are in terms 
sufficiently broad for discussion in other 
areas such as professional and career de- 
mands versus individual liberty. 

In our era of highly organized group 
activity and accent on public relations 
with their subtle but compelling pres- 
sures, a film such as this is a good one for 
giving the individual a chance to re- 
examine some basic concepts. (11 mins.) 


LEAVING IT TO THE EXPERTS 


s it essential for the individual to keep 
| informed and make decisions on such 
things as international affairs, or is he 
well advised to leave them to the experts 
who are paid to have the knowledge? The 
scene is a country store in a small com- 
munity and the issue is being discussed 
by a group of farmers. A sequence ex- 
plaining the farmers’ need for markets, 
brings out the point that he must know 
something about the thing which affect 
those markets. The many attitudes pre- 
valent on all aspects of public concern 
apparently unrelated but actually vital to 
the individual are indicated here. 


The technique of live action with dia- 
logue makes for a convincing presenta- 
tion, but too many of the ideas are con- 
veyed in verbal rather than visual terms. 
However, this film—second in the series 
Wuat's Your Opinion?—performs an im- 
portant function in raising basic issues 
which can well be discussed by many 
kinds of groups and applied to their own 
spheres of interest and concern. (8 mins.) 


Both b&w. Produced and distributed by 
the National Film Board of Canada, 630 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 20. 
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Above: A scene from the film. Below: After view- 
ing LET’'S MEASURE, pupils of P.S. 39-R, Staten 
Island, N. Y., collected containers. 


LET’S MEASURE: 
PINTS, QUARTS AND GALLONS 


n an introductory lesson on liquid 

measurement, children are here intro- 
duced to the fundamental concepts of 
fixed measures, the symbols for these 
measures, and an understanding of the 
relationships among them. Interest is sus- 
tained throughout because Ricky, the 
boy in the film, is engaged in a real 
problem, and the viewer shares it with 
him as he measures fruit juice for a party. 
As a result, the children in our school 
set out to collect containers, and assem- 
bled over 100 of various shapes and sizes: 
half-p'nt, pint, quart, and gallon. The 
film plus the collection resulted .in good, 
functional learning. 


11 mins., color, also b&w. Produced and dis- 
tributed by Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago 1, Ill. 


WILD ANIMAL FAMILIES 


imple and meaningful to children, this 
film photographed in Yellowstone 
and Wind Canyon National Parks pre- 
sents seven animal families in their nat- - 
ural environment. Whatever their place 
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Classroom 


by AUGUSTA R. GOLDIN, Ed.D. 


THE FACTORY 


= making of a Jack-in-a-Music Box 
is an ideal topic for children. It is 
presented here, however, with emphasis 
on the cooperation existing between the 
many departments of specialized workers 
who perform the numerous operations 
entailed. The busy precision of the fac- 
tory surprises and intrigues child viewers. 
But it also appalls them, for it completely 
removes the creation of this toy from 
their own lives. 

Inasmuch as toys were homemade in 
pioneer days and since, even now, chil- 
dren make toys in their art classes, one 
wonders why the historical and do-it- 
yourself aspects of toy-making were 
omitted from this film. It might have been 
better to lead up to factory manufacture. 
Concerned with a straight account of 
manufacture, this film also lacks the spe- 
cial kind of personal appeal which has 
been the unique flavor of th’s producer's 


Principal, P. $. 39 R, Staten Island, N. Y. 


creations. Even older children like to be 
involved personally. Properly approached, 
however, it serves as an interesting intro- 
duction to or example of industrial ac- 
tivity. 


13 mins., color, also b&w. Produced and 
distributed by Film Associates of California, 
10521 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, 
California. 


of life—on the prairie, in the forest, the 
mountains, or on the waterways — their 
way of life is one of strong family rela- 


tionships. It pleases young children and 
is good for them to learn that young 
animals are not too different from them- 
selves in their play and their dependence 
on their mothers. We found the choice 
of animal families somewhat puzzling, 
however, especially in the case of the 
antelope and elk which, to children, look 
like deer, and no explanation is offered 
here to help fix differences in their minds. 
The barking of the prairie dogs, and 
the music wh'ch accompanied the romp- 
ing of the animals as they played near 
their mothers, are especially enjoyable. 


10 mins., color, also b&w. Produced and 
distributed by Film Associates of California, 
10521 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, 
California. 


HELPING JOHNNY REMEMBER 

he children won't play with Johnny 

because he is bossy and selfish, they say, 
and won't take turns. Standing by him- 
self at the edge of the group, Johnny says 
he doesn’t care. The unseen narrator 
urges the group to give Johnny another 
chance. He knows the correct answers of 
behavior. But he forgets them in the ex- 
citement of a game and is rejected again. 
Projected against a black backdrop, these 
scenes are realistic, well done, and very 
interesting. The children’s voices are 
somewhat shrill and their speech at times 
rather fast, but Johnny is an unusually 
capable little actor. 

The best part of the film comes when 
the narrator’s hand draws on a blackboard 


(Continued on page 38) 
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By REV. THEODORE E. MILLER, The Emmanuel Baptist Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. . . . member, the Audio-Visual Committee of the 
Protestant Council . . . reviewer with the N.Y.C. group for the 
Visual Educational Fellowship, National Council of Churches. 


THIS HIGH CALLING 

This documentary’s primary purpose 
is to acquaint Presbyterians with the 
life and work of their church in the 
U.S.A. and abroad. Because Dave O’Con- 
nor, its cameraman-narrator, is an en- 
gaging personality; because he has made 
use of many entertaining devices in tying 
the story together; but above all because 
the film’s story is important to all men 
and women of good will whatever their 
religious persuasion or lack of it, THis 
HicH Catwine should have a wide circu- 
lation outside Presbyterian circles. 

Through the eye of the camera and 
under the cheerful tutelage of Mr. O’Con- 
nor, the observer starts his tour at the 
conference in Los Angeles of college-age 
young people; looks :n on the 167th meet- 
ing of the General Assembly; proceeds 
by plane to acquire an understanding of 
the mobility of America’s population and 
is shown the beautiful sanctuary of the 
First Presbyterian Church in San Ber- 
nardino as an example of the kind of 
church building that is being done in 
our fast-growing, new communities. The 
College of Wooster at Wooster, Ohio, is 
presented as an example of the 41 Pres- 
byterian institutions of higher learning 
in the U.S. A Visit to the historic campus 
of the seminary in Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, reveals how the church trains its 
leaders. The adaptability of this great 
organization is demonstrated by the 
church’s work in “the inner city”, and 
its use of television as a potent modern 
avenue of approach and communication. 

Warren Wilson College in North Caro- 
lina—“international, interracial and inter- 
cultural”—is presented to exemplify the 
work of the National Missions. The work 
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of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions in 36 countries overseas is sug- 
gested by glimpses of activities in Africa, 
Japan, India, Thailand, with a more ex- 
tensive treatment of Korea. 

No one can see this film and not feel 
greater respect for the church that is 
carrying out so splendid a program, and 
for those who make its story live in this 
recital. It might have been shorter. But it 
is difficult to see how this could have 
been accomplished without loss of both 
material and emphas:s. 


44 mins., color. Distributed, with an ex- 
cellent guide, by the Dept. of Stewardship 
and Promotion, General Council of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 156—5th 
Ave., N. Y. C. 10. 


PARABLES FROM NATURE 


ased on a book of this name by 

Calvin Reid, these sound filmstrips 
are among the finest study sets that have 
been issued in the field of religious edu- 
cation. It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that they are “for little children”, 
who still do not know enough science to 
be troubled by the unscientific nature of 
the stories, and who are young enough 
to be concerned with animal and insect 
stories as such. A mature viewer may be 
troubled by the question whether or not 
children will learn the Bible teachings 
more readily from these nature stories 
than they would from a dramatization of 
the Bible stories themselves. But young- 
sters cannot but be thrilled by such beau- 
tiful productions. Their art work is vivid, 


(Continued on page 30) 
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A CHANCE 


rom an actual case history this film 

demonstrates how Goodwill Industries 
implements its motto: “To provide a 
chance, not charity, for the handicapped.” 
The case is that of one Jim Martin, a 
milkman who is struck down by a car as 
he delivers the morning milk. He loses 
the use of his legs, his job, and all interest 
in living. At first, bitter and frustrated, 
he rejects his mother’s suggestion about 
Goodwill Industries, but finally goes there 
and signs up. From here on this might 
be taken as just a slick picture but is 
really the efficient working of an organi- 
zation that has been helping people for 
a long time and has learned from experi- 
ence how to deal with them smoothly and 
effectively. Jim is “processed”, trained. 
and put to work. An initial failure brings 
eventual success, and an attractive help- 
mate. 

Screen and television actor Gene Ray- 
mond provides the narration, and appears 
personally at both the beginning and 
end of the film. The picture itself is 
commendably short, simple and direct. It 
has a dramatic quality that is convincing. 

Goodwill Industries is supported by 
contributions of usable clothing and 
household articles which, renovated by 
handicapped persons being trained for 
new jobs, are then purchased by the 
public in Goodwill stores. 


15 mins., color, 16mm and 35mm, cleared 
for tv. Without charge, from the Goodwill 
Industries of America, Inc., 1229-20th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Projection 
equipment for groups, on request. 
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A LETTER FROM A SOLDIER 

deeply moving and provocative inci- 
A dent is dep:cted by this film: A 
mother whose son has been killed in 
Korea is visited by her son’s Army friend. 
Mrs. Wrenley, the mother, is prejudiced 
against Jews. Maxie is Jewish. He has 
_come to pay his respects, and to read to 
her the last letter he received from her 
son. It speaks of the young man’s hopes 
for peace and brotherhood among all 
peoples, of different races, religions and 
backgrounds. 

A LeTTER FRoM A SOLDIER is an excerpt, 
complete in itself, from the MGM feature 
film, It’s A Bic Country. In addition to 
its dramatic effectiveness, it is an excel- 
lent discussion film on the youth-adult 
levels. A guide, raising questions about 
the film, is available with. it. Some of the 
questions suggested for discussion are: 
Does Mrs. Wrenley’s antagonism to Sgt. 
Klein stem from sorrow and bitterness 
over her son’s death, rather than from 
prejudice? In what way are frustration, 
anger, sorrow linked to prejudice? Was 
Maxie Klein completely unprepared for 
Mrs. Wrenley’s reaction, or had he antici- 
pated something like it? Are people some- 
times overly sensitive, anticipating preju- 
dice where none exists? 


9 mins., b&w. Available for loan at a 
minimum service fee from 26 regional 
offices of the Anti-Defamation League; or 
from the Motion Picture Dept., ADL of the 
B‘nai B'rith, 515 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22. 


A TIME FOR VALOR 
e Jewish holiday of Hanukkah, the 

“Feast of Lights”, has become increas- 
ingly popular of recent years, in the gen- 
eral community. More and more the nine- 
candle Hanukkah Menorah (candelabra) 
is seen, lighting up the windows of pri- 
vate homes, or sharing a place of honor 
with the Christmas tree in schools and 
public places. 

It is the background of this December 
holiday, similar in some ways to Christmas 
because of its sense of joyousness ex- 
pressed in play and the custom of gift 
giving, that this film aims to depict for 
the Christian community. 

Hanukkah is filled with joy, song and 
dedication because, in 165 BC, the Jewish 
people won their battle for religious free- 
dom under Judah Maccabee, the son of 
4 country priest who, with a small force, 
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Hanukkah lasts eight days. One candle is lighted 

on the first night, two on the second, up to eight. 

The ninth, The Shammos, is used for the blessing 
and for kindling the other candles. 


was gloriously v-ctorious over the mighty 
Syrian soldiers. The victory and its im- 
plications for religious freedom for all 
peoples are depicted in this film, along 
with the reasons for the burning of the 
Hanukkah candles and the giving of gifts. 

Yet, if A Time For VALor succeeds in 
giving basic information about Hanukkah 
to non-Jewish audiences, it is not equally 
successful in presenting this information 
with the joy and dedication which are 
the essence of this happy holiday. The 
facts are effectively depicted, the festival 
not so. There is a real dearth of material 
on Hanukkah, however, and A TIME FOR 
Vator performs a needed service in its 
historic explanation of this holiday for 
general audiences. It is appropriate for 
all levels, from junior high school to 
adult. 


13% mins., b&w. Produced by the Jewish 
Chautaqua Society in conjunction with the 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
and the Central Conference for American 
Rabbis. Free rental, purchase $35, from the 
Jewish Chautaqua Society, 838—5th Ave., 


ISRAEL — 
The Countries of the Near East 
CS. organizations, as well as 
audio-visual departments of Israel- 
centered educational agencies, in the past 
few years have made available thousands 
of filmstrip frames dealing with aspects 
of life in the new State. Some have been 
put together into quite good and useful 
strips, e.g., IsRAEL, produced by Life 
magazine; others have been much less 


By HERBERT JAFFA, Assistant to the Dean, Division of General 
Education, New York University . . . until recently and for four 
years Assistant Director, A-V Dept., Anti-Defamation League 


good, less useful. In terms of elementary 
public school use. IsRAEL: THE COUNTRIES 
OF THE Near East should be rated some- 
where in between. It does an adequate 
job of depicting life in modern Israel, 
highlighting the cities, industries, agricul- 
tural settlements, etc. 


38 frames, with text and teacher's manual. 
Produced and distributed by Eye Gate 
House Inc., 27-16 41st Ave., Long Island 
City 1, N. Y. Price, $4. 


SHOVUOS 

HIS latest addition to the filmstrip 

series of the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations is fully titled 
SHOvuos: FESTIVAL OF TORAH AND Con- 
FIRMATION. It deals with the holiday com- 
memorating the covenant established be- 
tween God and Israel on the basis of 
the —Ten Commandments brought down 
by Moses from Sinai. Even more explicitly 
it pictures Confirmation and relates it to 
the holiday. 

The Union has produced better things. 
Water color drawings are usually pleasing, 
and there are good frames here. But others 
are watery in execution, and not well con- 
ceived. Like that of the printed Teach- 
er’s Guide, their approach is indecisive 
and involved. In fact, it is not clear for 
whom this filmstrip is intended. Its pos- 
sibilities of use would be much greater if 
it had been made clearer, for Jewish as 
well as non-Jewish audiences, that the 
Confirmation story is told here in the par- 
ticularistic terms of the Reform Syna- 
gogue. For its many member congrega- 
tions, however, the strip does have obvious 
values. -R. L. 


38 frames, color. Produced and distributed 
(sale $7.50) by the Commission on Jewish 
Education, Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, 838-5th Ave., N. Y. 21. 
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NEWS NOTES ABOUT PRODUCTIONS OLD AND NEW, PRESENTED IN AREAS 
OF SUBJECT INTEREST AND POSSIBLE USE. INITIALS INDICATE FILMS ACTUALLY 
SCREENED. THE TITLES STARRED (*) ARE ADVISEDLY CLEARED FOR TELEVISION. 


FOR THE OTHERS, INQUIRE. 


LITERATURE, THE ARTS 

e English Literature: The Romantic Pe- 
riod is a picture of the world of Burns, 
Wordsworth, Blake, Shelley, Keats. Eng- 
lish Literature: The Victorian Period in- 
troduces this era of conflicting ideas as 
mirrored in the writings of Macaulay, 
Carlyle, Darwin, Ruskin, Dickens. Both 
are for high schools and colleges. The first 
is a presentation through the eyes of an 
1828 journalist; the second, through a 
19th century bookseller. (13% mins., b&w, 
also color. For rent and sale: Coronet 
Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Il.) 


e The Road to Canterbury (23 mins., 
color) visits historic landmarks along this 
medieval highway of Chaucer’s “Canter- 
bury Tales”. Among these are the Globe 
Theatre (Shakespeare); Anchor Inn 
(Samuel Pepys); the Bull Hotel where 
Dickens’ Mr. Pickwick stopped, etc. (For 
rent and sale: British Information Serv- 
ices, 45 Rockefeller Paza, N.Y.C. 20) 


e Pablo Casals (20 mins., b&w) shows 
the world-famous cellist in Prades, 
France, the chosen place of his voluntary 
exile; “sits in” on one of his inimitable 
lessons; presents him in a Bach per- 
formance. Produced under a grant from 
the Eda K. Loeb Fund. (For sale and 
rent: The Mannes College of Music, 157 
E. 74th St., N.Y.C. 21). 


e Hearts and Soles (5 mins., color) tells 
a romantic story with disembodied danc- 
ing shoes: a pair of oxfords that meet 
a pair of red pumps. Villainous black 
shoes intrude, cowboy boots intervene, 
and an amusing dancing episode concludes 
the tale happily. (Rent and sale: Film 
Imagzes Inc., 1860 Broadway, N.Y. 23) 


e@ Opening Night in Hawaiix (12% mins., 
b&w) takes its title from the fact that a 
structure of completely radical architec- 
tural design is opened to public view when 
it is used (as recorded in this film) to 
present a musical extravaganza of Ha- 
waiian singers, dancers and musicians 
headed by Alfred Apaka, the Island’s 
reigning vocalist. Sponsored by Kaiser 
Aluminum & Chemical Corp. (Free, from 
Princeton Film Center, Princeton, N. J.) 


e Impressionism (7 mins.); Cubism (7); 
and Non-Objective Art (8 mins.), a tril- 
ogy in The Understanding Modern Art Se 
ries, are designed by an art instructor and 
a painter to explain in simple terms the 
unique qualities of these three styles. 
They can be used from 5th grade. (Bailey 
Films Inc., 6509 DeLongpre Ave., Holly- 
wood 28, Calif.) 
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ZOOLOGY, NATURE STUDY 

e Birds That Eat Seeds, Birds That Eat 
Fish, Birds That Eat Flesh and Birds 
That Eat Insects (each 6-7 min., color) 
constitute Series No. 2 of the Living 
Science Films of International Film Bu- 
reau Inc., 51 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
Each notes likenesses and differences, to 
develop the understanding that birds are 
adapted for specific foods. 


e Amphibians: Frogs, Toads and Sala- 
manders (10 mins., b&w) brings to upper 
elementary and junior high school class- 
rooms some interesting microscopic pho- 
tography and closeups of these cold- 
blooded vertebrates. (Film Associates of 
Calif., 10521 Santa Monica Blvd., Los 
Angeles). 


e Big White Water* (8 mins., color) 
travels with a vacation party and Indian 
guides by canoe up surging Quebec rivers 
through primeval scenery, to a series of 
falls and rapids of wild beauty they hope 
will not be tamed by dam builders... 
Maryland Mornings* (9 mins., color) 
brings the eastern shore of Maryland to 
the screen. Duck hunting sequences have 
more appeal for farmers’ and men’s 
groups than for classrooms, but there are 
beautiful and exciting shots of Canada 
geese for bird study. (Minneapolis-Moline 
Co. Film Library, Minneapolis 1, Minn.) 


e Swamp (10 mins.) is a study of wild 
life in a swamp, with a flute and per- 
cussion score instead of narration. It is 
winner of a recent “Look” magazine 
award. (Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis). 


INSECTS ASTRAY* pictures science in combat with 
moth damage, and in unusual photomicography 
traces the evolution of fabric-consuming insects 
from prehistoric days. An international prizewinner, 
this is a fascinating film for audiences in school 
and out.—26 mins. Free from Mitin Dept., Geigy 
Dyestuffs, Ardsley, N. Y. TV: Public Service Net- 
work Inc., Princeton, N. J. 


THE STORY BEHIND A BOTTLE* outlines 4,000 
years of making glass containers, stresses modern 
manufacture and use in this country. Less product 
selling would have made this even better, but it is 
@ quality production however you look at it.— 
24 mins., color. Free (16 and 35mm) from the 
Glass Manufacturers Institute Inc., 99 Park Ave., 
N.Y. 16. 


BUSINESS, VOCATIONAL 

e June Decision*, sponsored by the Rail- 
way Progress Institute, highlights the 
career opportunities which college-trained 
engineers can find in railroading. (Tap- 
linger-Ruff Associates Inc., Attn. Paul 
Manning, 608-5th Ave., N. Y. 20). 


e Measure of a Manx (27% mins., b&w) 
is designed to bring out the value life 
insurance contributes to family living. 
It tells its story through a young engineer 
in a midwest town, and the family of his 
Army friend. (Borrow from Association 
Films, 347 Madison Ave., N.Y.C.; or 
Modern Talking Picture Service, 3 E. 
54th St., N.Y.C. 


e Electronic Computers Improve Man- 
agement Control (color) starts with can- 
cellation of a large order because of de- 
lays in production; traces the history of 
the order; shows how electronic data 
processing can be applied for an efficient 
production control system. Other films in 
this series include The Foreman Discovers 
Motion Study, and Introduction to Work 
Sampling. (Rent or purchase from Univ, 
Extension, Univ. of California, Los 
Angeles). 


e The Lifetime Lookx (20 min., color) 
dramatizes the basic benefits of group 
insurance with emphasis on “better em- 
ployee understanding.” (Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life Insurance Co., Hartford 15, 
Conn.) 


e The Time Is Now* (20 mins., color) 
analyzes the qualities of a successful 
supervisor and is designed for personnel 
training. (Mutual Benefit Life Ins., Co., 
300 Broadway, Newark, N. J.) 


e Electronics in Animation* (20 mins., 
color) presents the services of the DeVry 
Institute, Chicago, for high schools stu- 
dents interested in an electronics career. 
(Details from Reid H. Ray Film Indus- 
tries, Inc., 2269 Ford Parkway, St. Paul 
1, Minn.) 
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ASSIGNMENT: VENEZUELA* vocationally and 
travel-wise provides an interesting insight into that 
country as seen by an engineer who accepts a post 
with Creole Petroleum Corporation, then sends for 
his wife and family—25 mins., color. Free from 
Modern Talking Picture Services, N. Y. C. and 
branches. TV: from Sterling-Movies U.S.A., 6 E. 
39th St., N.Y.C. 16. 


e Aluminum on the March* (28 mins., 
color) unreels the story of this metal in 
the worlds of today and tomorrow ... 
Aluminum in Modern Architecture* (1312 
mins., b&w) is a camera report on how 
aluminum architectural products are rev- 
olutionizing concepts of design for homes 
and public buildings. Both films spon- 
sored by Reynolds Metals Co. (Free, from 
Association Films Inc., 347 Madison Ave., 
New York City, or branches. 


e Farmer Brown, Steelworkerx, learns 
firsthand, as a temporary worker in a vast 
steel mill, what industry is like; and ac- 
quires greater appreciation of the tie be- 
tween industry and the farm. Sponsored 
by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 28 
mins., color. Free from Thos. J. Barbre 
Productions, 2130 S. Bellaire St., Denver 
22, Colo.) 


HEALTH, WELFARE, SAFETY 

e Amenu’s Child (33 mins., b&w), in the 
traditional idiom of an African folk tale, 
tells how an African Gold Coast tribe 
emerges from the superstitious influence 
of medicine men and fetish priests, to 
acceptance of and faith in a local health 
clinic. A winner at both Edinburgh and 
Venice, this film is for film societies as 
well as social studies, sanitation, hygiene 
and such groups. (For sale and rent: 
British Information Services, 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20) 


e A Fair Chancex (15 mins. b&w) deals 
with giving former tuberculosis patients 
a fair chance to earn a livelihood and 
discusses the fallacies about proximity 
“dangers”, etc. Sponsored by the National 
Tuberculosis Assoc. (No charge, from 
Sterling-Movies U.S.A. Inc., 438 W. 61st 
St., N.Y.C. 23) 

e Let’s Play Safe (10 mins., b&w also 
color), after 9 years of service, has been 
re-made. Background of the new version 
is the Walled Lake (Mich.) Consolidated 
Schools. The story and approach of the 
new edition are identical with the original. 
version. (Sale and rent, Portafilms, Orch- 
ard Lake, Wisc.) 
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e Paddle a Safe Canoe*x (13 mins., color) 
features Steve Lysak, former Olympics 
winner, who demonstrates proper canoe- 
ing techniques. (Free, from Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies, Public Ed. Dept., 
Hartford, Conn.) 

e Television Picture Tube Implosions (8 
mins., b&w) shows how to minimize the 
danger for all who come in contact with 
tv receivers and picture tubes. (Purchase 
from Engineering Extension, Iowa State 
College, Ames, Ia.) 


FEATURES 

e Scott of the Antarctic (95 mins., Tech- 
nicolor), not otherwise available in this 
country, can be rented in 16mm from 
Dartmouth College Films, Hanover, N. H. 
The romantic epic based on the last Scott 
diary and as released in 1948 by J. Arthur 
Rank to the theaters, has been secured as 
an addition to the wide variety of ma- 
terials on the polar regions used in con- 
nection with the Northern Studies Pro- 
gram at Dartmouth College ... The actual 
filmic record of the Scott Expedition, 
Ninety Degrees South (75 mins., b&w), 
is also for rent from Dartmouth. 

e Rasho-Mon, Japanese winner of a Ven- 
ice Film Festival Grand Prize and a Hol- 
lywood Academy “Best Foreign Film” 
award, is now available from Audio Film 
Center in San Francisco and Chicago, and 
Cinema Guild Inc., 10 Fiske Place, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. Also multiple prize win- 
ners, the b&w Ugetsu and Phantom Horse 
and the color film Gate of Hell, are other 
Japanese pictures available in 16mm now 
from these same sources. 


e Heidi and Peter (90 mins., color) con- 
tinues the adventures of the Johanna 
Sypri characters in the beautiful Swiss 
Alps. This film won a Parents Magazine 
Family Medal Award. (Post Pictures 
Corp., 71 W. 47th St., N. Y. 36) 


e John Wesley (77 mins., color), based 
on the life of the 18th century religious 
leader who founded Methodism, is no 
longer exclusively available to Method- 
ist congregations but may be generally 
rented and purchased from The Methodist 
Publishing House, 1525 McGavock St., 
Nashville 3, T.:..:. 


THE EUROPEAN STORY TODAY*, a highly per- 
sonal account of producer-photographer Martin 
Murray's trip to Italy, Germany and France, is 
being split into 25-min. segments for television 
and educational use, or can be used as a full 
feature.—75 mins., color. For rent and sale: Holly- 
wood Film Enterprises Inc., 6060 Sunset Blvd., 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


THE FILM DOCTORS? 
SPECIALISTS 


in the science of 


RAPIDWELD Process for: 
Scratch-Removal 
© Abrasions “Rain” 


aa Send for Free Brochure 
rapid ; 
37-02E 27th Street, Long Island City 1, N.Y. 


at Columbia University 


producers and distributors 
of outstanding educational 
films and recordings: 


@ PROUD YEARS 
@ TO YOUR HEALTH 
@ THE INVADER 


@ COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
BICENTENNIAL ALBUM 


For complete information on sales 
and rentals, write for catalog F. 


Center for Mass Communication 
of Columbia University Press 
1125 Amsterdam Ave. 
New York 25 


Book 16mm’s Best NOW! 
Disney's LIVING DESERT 
The CAINE MUTINY 


John Ford’s 
LONG GRAY LINE 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE 


1425 E. Central Wichita 2, Kansas 


FOREIGN CLASSICS__ 


Show these famous films... 

@ SYMPHONIE PASTORALE—Gide drama, 
Cannes Festival Winner 
®@ NIGHT IS MY KINGDOM 
Venice Film Festival Award Winner 
© EARRINGS OF MADAME DE... 
Write for catalog 
TRANS-WORLD FILMS, Inc. 


53W. Jackson Blvd., Dept. FN-18, Chicago 4 
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HOW DO YOU USE FILMSTRIPS? 


After quite a few years of work with 
this medium, we still hesitate before this 
query, so much is involved in giving a 
truly adequate answer. It is necessary to 
know the calendar and the mental age 
level of your group; it is essential to know 
the point at which the group is working 
in terms of subject study; it is important 
to know the social background, family 
grouping and maturity level of the view- 
ers. It is even more important to know 
something about the-r interests, tastes and 
attitudes. For, you see, there is no magic 
in a filmstrip. Like all devices made by 
man for use with human beings, it may 
fail or it may succeed—depending in large 
measure upon human factors and on 
situations. 


If you merely show a filmstrip it is 
quite likely that the viewing audience will 
regard the experience as a chance to look 
at pretty pictures. If you really use a film- 
strip to support your work, study, dis- 
cussion, and consideration of a subject, 
then it can indeed be a friend. As a 
normal source of pictorial information, 
as a medium of contact with peoples and 
places, the filmstrip is a reliable source of 
strength and an invaluable aid in stimu- 
lating interest: 

The secret to the answer is how you 
the filmstrip! 


Civics, World Affairs 


e@ Current Affairs Films (527 Madison 
Ave., N.Y.C. 22) continues its free-of- 
charge series with THE FARM PROBLEM, 
a picture of the many difficulties and 
decisions the modern farmer must face. 
The opening up of the West after the 
Civil War brought about conditions 
which seriously affected the life and occu- 
pation of the farmer. Today our rapidly 
increasing population rate puts new de- 
mands on him. In this filmstrip economic 
conditions, mechanization of life on the 
farm, also natural and governmental 
forces at work today are all included. The 
presentation is helpful in creating under- 
standing of the multiplicity of forces 
affecting the life of the farmer, and the 
products he supplies to this country and 
the world. 
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This filmstrip and others in the ser.es 
are supplied monthly to many schools 
through newspapers in their area. Teach- 
ers are invited to write for the name of 
their nearest free source. 


e The New York Times (Times Square, 
N.Y.C. 36) provides a good means of 
keeping up with problems and issues of 
world importance, by means of its 
monthly filmstrips. Two that seemed to 
us especially good are CRACKS IN THE 
Soviet Empire (March release) and 
Japan Topay (April). Both serve to 
focus attention on areas where political 
and social affairs have a vital influence 
on happenings in our own country. Both 
strips deal with countries in which the 
forces ef world democracy are in contest 
with the forces of communism. The man- 
uals give additional details for discussion, 
and for further research. 


e Visual Education Consultants (2066 
Helena St., Madison 6, Wisc.) has de- 
signed its latest filmstrip to help chil- 
dren see and anderstand different ways 
by which we may promote international 
understanding. Titled Hi, NeiGHBor!, it 
is produced in cooperation with the U.S. 
Committee for Unicef. (United Nations 
Children’s Emergency Fund). Specially 
prepared with summer camp and church 
school programs in mind, it shows how 
pageants, craft projects, stamp collections 
and “special days” can be the means by 
which to learn more about our friends 
in Peru, the Belgian Congo, Guatemala, 
Brazil, India, Japan and other countries. 
Groups will find many suggestions for 


, projects and activities. 


by DR. IRENE CYPHER 


Associate Professor, Department of Communications 


New York University 


History, Geography 

e Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc, 
(Wilmette, Ill.) takes us on a field trip 
to Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico and 
Arizona in the 6-strip color series THE 
SOUTHWESTERN STATES. In the case of each 
of these we see something of the natural 
geographic features and resources, the 
industrial and manufacturing centers, the 
farms and homes. One strip, dealing with 
the culture of this part of the county, 
gives an idea of the local customs and 
ways that make each area unique. Empha- 
sis throughout is on both geographic and 
human resources, and the material is well 
prepared for use in both social studies 
and geography. 

e United World Films Inc. (145 Park 
Ave., N.Y. 29)—About five years ago this 
company rcleased a series of 36 films in- 
volving more than $1-million in produc- 
tion costs. Crews headed by outstanding 
documentarians went into 26 countries to 
film the series. Three of these films cover 
areas now behind the “Iron Curtain.” 
The footage for FaARMs AND Towns OF 
SLOVAKIA was brought out of the country 
the day before the border was closed to 
western traffic. 

In response to insistent requests for a 
filmstrip version of THE EARTH AND Its 
PEOPLE series, one has now been com- 
pleted which parallels the films. Each of 
the black-and-white 36 strips in the series 
is designed to bring out the geographic 
effects which influence man’s way of life 
in particular areas. The 36 are divided 
into the following groupings: Concepts 


From FARMS AND TOWNS OF SLOVAKIA 
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REGIONS OF THE WorLp (7 titles); LIFE 
IN REGIONS OF THE AMERICAS (14 titles); 
Lire IN REGIONS OF THE EASTERN HEMIS- 
PHERE (15). A complete catalogue of in- 
div.dual titles is available from United 
World and its dealers. The areas covered 
range from Malaya to Alaska, French 
Morocco to South China, Holland to 
Brazil. In each strip there is a family life 
situation which gives it interest and ap- 
peal. Used alone or in connection with 
the motion picture under the same group 
tile, these strips are good resource 
material. 


Indian customs are vividly portrayed. 


e Young America Films Inc. (18 E. 41st 
St., N.Y.C. 17) has just released INDIANS 
OF THE PLAINs (6 strips, color), the third 
set in the Y.A. series dealing with the 
American Indian. In this latest set we see 
how the life of the Great Plains’ tribes 
centered around the buffalo; how food, 
clothing and shelter were prepared and 
provided. We learn something also of 
the customs, ceremonies, crafts and dances 
of these tribes. Beautiful beadwork and 
pa nted pouches, sign language symbols, 
ceremonial feathered costumes, and how 
the buffalo were stalked are all included. 
The color quality is good, the material 
authentic and interesting. 


e Jam Handy Organization (2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich.), has a 
new 6-strip color series called * Famous 
Americans. It is a collection of pictorial 
biographies—of Alexander Graham Bell, 
George Washington Carver, Theodore 
Roosevelt, the Wright Brothers, Thomas 
A. Edison, and Jane Addams. These were 
all colorful personalities and something 
of this colorful quality has been caught 
in the picture presentations. How these 
people influenced events, inventions and 
international affairs is shown. In addition 


stories, they are excellent for use in social 
studies, science, and language arts. 
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oF HOME AND FAMILY LIFE IN VARIOUS 


to the human interest appeal in the . 


The 6-strip, color OUR PETS SERIES (Young 
America, Films Inc., N.Y.C.) presents the kitten, 
puppy, turtle, rabbit, pony, and parakeet. 


e Iconograph Filmstrips (520 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.C. 36) is a newcomer to the 
filmstrip producers’ group. Its initial pres- 
entation Davip AND THE Sea GuLts (black 
and white) is based on a book of the 
same name, recording the true-life story 
of a 10-year-old boy’s vacation adven- 
tures. The photographic work is espe- 
cially good, and through the lens of the 
camera we see the growth of herring gulls 
on Monhegan Island, Maine. Because this 
is shown in relation to events in the life 
of the boy, the presentation takes on a 
feeling of authenticity and will appeal 
to young viewers. This strip was pre- 
pared in cooperation with the National 
Audubon Society and is excellent for use 
in science and nature study work. 


Safety 


e Society for Visual Education Inc. (1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill.) provides 
helpful mater’al in connection with the 
primary grade health and safety curricula 
in its 8 new strips in color: BE HEALTHY, 
Go SAFELY—THE Primary Way. In story 
form, these deal with how to get ready 
for school; safety practices at home, 
enroute to school and on the school 
grounds; the importance of good posture 
and good dental care. They also contain 
some hints on how to have a delightful 
school party. The problems treated are 
those which confront every child in his 
first school experiences, and the treat- 
ment of the material is realistic in terms 


of the age group. 


THIS COUPON 


Is WORTH $9.50 


If you clip it to your rental request for the 
film “Interview With Norman McLaren” 30 
minutes, List $12.50. The coupon is worth 
$10.00 if clipped to a purchase order for a 
print of the film. List $135. 


This offer applies only if film is 
ordered from 
INTERNATIONAL 
FILM BUREAU INC. 


Dept. FN, 57 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


UPA CARTOONS 
Artistic — Sophisticated — Witty 
° Emperor's New Clothes 
Write for full list 
TRANS-WORLD FILMS, Inc. 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. FN-14, Chicago 4 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS 


presents 


The Finest in American 
& Foreign Film Classics 


PICASSO @ VOLPONE 
“A DAY IN THE COUNTRY” 
“A NOUS, LA LIBERTE” 
MAEDCHEN IN UNIFORM 
THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS 


plus many Prize Winning Short 
Subjects 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 
CONTEMPORARY FILMS INC. 


13 East 37th Street Dept. FN 
New York 16, N. Y. 


New Titles Now Available 
Enrichment Records 


Enrichment Filmstrips 
based on LANDMARK Books 


Write for free “Enrich Your Teaching” 


ENRICHMENT TEACHING MATERIALS 
246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


For sale and rent: 


PAINTING IN AMERICA — From Copley to 
Audubon. 21 mins., color 

VENICE: THEME AND VARIATIONS—As de- 
picted by the canvasses of such artists as 
Bellini, Guardi, Canaletto, Carpaccio, 
Whistler, Steinberg. 30 mins., color 

GOD’S MONKEY—For the first time on film, 
the strange triptych The Garden of De- 
lights, painted by Hieronymus Bosch. 


13 mins., color 

BECOMING—The latest Jim Davis release. 
9 mins., color 
Write fre INC. 
listing... 1969 Broadway, New York 23 
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Parables From Nature 
(Continued from page 24) 
colorful and highly imaginative. Their 
sound effects are lively and interesting. 
The use of different narrative voices 
makes for a clear understanding of each 
story as it unfolds. A study guide for each 
of the filmstrips contains the complete 
narration, frame by frame, and exhaustive 
suggestions for teachers on how the strip 
may be used to best advantage, where 
related material may be found, and in- 
formation concerning the portion of the 

Bible from which the story is taken. 

The complete set of PARABLES FROM 
NATURE consists of 12 filmstrips and six 
records, in two series. The titles and 
themes of Series No. I are: Busny, 
THE SQuiRREL (the rich fool parable, from 
Luke); Bootsy, THE LAMB (the lost sheep, 
from Luke); Corky, THE Crow (the wed- 
ding feast, Matthew); THe Fairy RING 
(the wheat and the tares, Matthew); 
ScHOOL Days IN THE OcEAN (the talents, 
Matthew); THE WIND AND THE SEEDS (the 
sower, from Matthew also). 

Series No. II comprises the following: 

Tue Busy Bee — This relates, though 
somewhat tenuously, the parable of the 
wise and foolish virgins (Matthew), with 
a story about an industrious and a lazy 
hive of bees. 


Religiows Juterfaith 


Bruso, THE Beaver — The parable of 
the laborers in the vineyard (Matthew) 
is told humorously in terms. of the old 
beaver and how he rewards those who 
work for him. 


Justus, THE ANT—One of the most 
fascinating stories in the series, this moves 
along to a smashing climax. Justus tri- 
umps against the wicked rebel ant in a 
story that introduces the wicked husband- 
man parable of Luke. 

Tue House OF THE WReEN — Through 
the experiences of a pair of wrens in their 
endeavors to find a home in which to rear 
a family, the parable of the two build- 

(Continued on page 37) 


TO EVERYTHING A SEASON 

his is designed to convey for 8-to-12- 

year-olds the idea that, in God’s world, 
we can depend on his plan of growth, 
of the seasons, of planting and harvest- 
ing; and on the religious truth that “new- 
ness of life and new beginnings are con- 
stantly recurring.” Recorded music and 
narration are a real help to the progress 
of the story, and are very good should 
this sound filmstrip be used for worship 
service. The narration is clear, the art 
work good, and the story is one that can 
be told over and over. Though it is 
aimed primarily for the Fall or Spring 
season, it is good for any time of the 
year. It begins with a boy discovering the 
truth of the Bible expression: “A time 
to plant and a time to harvest”. He sees 
the bulbs, placed in the cold ground in 
the Fall, come up in their green beauty 
in Spring. The boy realizes something 
of the way God works in His creation. 
To EVERYTHING A SEASON can be recom- 
mended without reservation for use in 
both synagogue and church school. 


50 frames, color. With reading script, 
$7.50; with 33’ rpm record, $10.50. Pro- 
duced and distributed by the Society for 
Visual Education Inc., 1345 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago 14, Ill. 
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THE CHILDREN’S CHURCH 

here are two filmstrips in this new 

series for the junior department. They 
can be used together as a unit, or sepa- 
rately: the one as an introduction to the 
project method of using the Bible, the 
other as introduction to the subject of 
church membership. They are well done, 
and the idea in each case is clearly moti- 
vated. 

Jim’s ADVENTURE WITH THE PSALMS 
shows how a problem in the worship 
committee was tied into a new under- 
standing of the meaning of the Bible and 
how to make the worship service more 
meaningful. The children learn when 


they have no pianist that, in the ancient 
days, the scripture was used as a part of 
the worship itself. From this grows a 
project that makes the whole thing alive 
and vivid again for them. 

Jim Makes a DECIsIon presents the 
same boy talking over with his father a 
desire to join the church. This is the 
result of a discussion in his Sunday School 
class about what Christians believe, and 
why they belong to churches. The matter 
of the pastor’s class on church member- 
ship is introduced, and Jim decides to 
speak to the pastor about joining it. 


Color, with utilization guide and reading 
script, $4.50 each. Produced and distributed 
by Society for Visual Education Inc., 1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 


IF YOU LIVED IN MALAYA 

his black-and-white filmstrip is made 

with an artistry all too seldom found. 
Most of its pictures tell a story in them- 
selves, independent of any form of narra- 
tion. Designed to fill out material in the 
study of Southeast Asia, it is directly 
related to a story in the book “Day After 
Tomorrow,” by Aiice Hudson Lewis for 
“junior high’s.” 


Only two percent of Malayans are Christian. 


The presentation is through Wong 
Ming Lee, a Malayan of cheerful disposi- 
tion and modern outlook typical of mil- 
lions of young people for whom the sun 
is beginning to rise in that part of the 
world. Ming is of Chinese parentage. (It 
is said there are 8-mill‘on Chinese in the 
Southeast Asia triangle, with 4-million in 
Thailand alone). But he is primarily 
Malayan and, like so many of his coun- 
trymen in other lands, has no thought 
of being other than a good citizen of the 
country of his residence. Although a 
Christian, he does not overlook the fact 
that this is the religion of only 2-percent 
of the people, and so shows us how others 
in his country worship. Banditry, tin and 
rubber activities are other important in- 
terests not neglected here. 


64 frames, b&w, with reading script and 
excellent study guide. Distributed by Friend- 
ship Press, Joint Comm. on Missionary Edvu- 
cation, National Council of Churches, 220 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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SGooting Color 
Dietures — 


he function of the camera is to supply 

a constantly sharp and well exposed 
image to the film. But the cameraman 
must know his camera for this to happen 
with maximum efficacy, and particularly 
in the case of color. 

Today's professional cameras are built 
to high standards and leave little to be 
desired. In any kind of shooting, however, 
the cameraman must take care in the 
matter of camera speed and shutter open- 
ing. This reference to speed is aimed 
essentially at those cameras operated by 
wild motors, or which are spring-wound. 
A variation of one frame per second is 
enough to throw color off. Spring-wound 
cameras are notorious for changing speed 
unexpectedly. Where cameras have ad- 
justable shutters, a few degrees of move- 
ment from the calculated shutter setting 
can also appreciably change the exposure. 
In multi-camera setups this is a serious 
danger, when the readings are set from 
one photo meter, and different makes or 
models of cameras are used. The best pre- 
caution is to carry a stopwatch on loca- 
tion shooting, and to time the frame 
counter on the camera with the watch. 
If there is no frame counter on the cam- 
era, a pre-marked length of film can be 
run through the camera and timed against 
a stopwatch. 


The Camera Lens 

For color photography the camera 
lenses must be chosen with care. This 
applies particularly where lenses are used 
in combinations of varying focal lengths. 
In conjunction with matched cameras, 
the cameraman should know the amount 
of I'ght his lenses transmit, so that it is 
possible to interchange a wide angle lens 
with a telephoto, for example, without 
loss of color quality. To this end, all 
lenses should be tested, preferably on an 
optical bench, to determine their exact 
light transmission. T-stopped lenses need 
not have this done. But the F-stop is 
only a formula and an approximation of 
light transmission. All F-stopped lenses 
should therefore be tested. In the absence 
of scientific equipment, a simple way to 
compare the quality of lenses in their 
ability to transmit color faithfully, is to 
shoot some color film with these lenses 
and to compare results on the screen. 
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Lenses used interchangeably should be 
made of similar optical glass. Although 
it is possible to make excellent optical 
lenses from glass with a yellow or green 
cast, it is obvious that these will not 
reproduce the exact shade of color as 
clear glass will. It may be noted also that, 
although the anti-halation coatings given 
lenses today do not affect color to any ex- 
tent, they nonetheless should be checked 
in a comparison test. 


The Light Meter 

The light meter of today is normally 
a calibrated instrument that uses the 
photo-electric cell as its heart. Most 
photo-electric light meters are good but, 
like any other man-made device, must 
be checked. There are machines that in- 
spect the accuracy of these meters, and 
some camera stores have them. Checking 
against other meters, however, is the 
best way on location, or when more 
sensitive controls are not at hand. There 
are ways of building test lights of known 
intensity for correct'ng meter errors, but 
this can be tricky unless voltage regula- 
tors or compensators are used. 

A meter should do the following jobs: 
(1) give a direct reading of foot candles 
from the light source, at the subject’s 
position; (2) give incident light readings 
for general use and where a quick averag- 
ing of light is needed; (3) give accurate 
and precise reflected light readings. A 
good meter that can do these three things 
helps prevent errors on the part of the 
cameraman. As good color means working 
with one-quarter of a stop, the meter 


Good shooting is wasted effort without good print- 
ing. These latest Bell & Howell printers are in 
Filmack’s new Chicago studio. 


CTechwical awd Trade Talk 


by LEROY SYLVERST 
Director of Cinematography 
Lance Studios, New York City 


can be handled in the following manner 
for shooting interiors: 

The key light, fills, etc. are first checked 
and set for intensity by the foot candle 
scale, from the subject’s position. The 
amount of reflected light from the sub- 
ject is then checked and finally, the 
overall light balance is checked by use of 
the incident light head. A neutral gray 
card can be substituted when used with 
the reflected light attachment. It is an 
effective averaging method but not quite 
as good as the incident head. 


The Color Temperature Meter 

There are many color temperature 
meters on the market but the best are 
those that operate on the 3-color prin- 
ciple. When this type is used properly, 
the correct filter can be chosen to com- 
pensate for any deficiency in the primary 
colors, due to lighting conditions. Control 
over yellow, magenta and cyan can thus 
be kept in the cameraman’s hand through- 
out the shooting. The color temperature 
meter works equally well indoors and out- 
doors, and is not difficult to use. In fact, — 
less practice is required in properly using 
the color temperature meter than is re- 
quired for photo-electric exposure types. 


3200 Kelvin Bulbs 

For indoor shooting, most color film 
is balanced for 3200 Kelvin. This color 
temperature must be maintained, there- 
fore, as closely as possible. It is important 
that the bulbs used in all light sources 
be 3200 Kelvin, to which all indoor color 
films are to be balanced, and they should 
be kept at that level by adequate line 
voltage. Where daylight is mixed with 
incandescent, sources of daylight, such as 
a window, should be covered with filter . 
material to reduce the temperature to 
3200 Kelvin. If this is impractical, then 
the incandescent light should be filtered 
to raise its temperature to daylight, and 
the camera film changed or filtered 
accordingly. 


Filming — A Summary 

Color film has been dealt with in this 
department on various occasions. As 
stated in a previous article, it should be 


(Continued on page 38) 
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PLAYERS, RECORDERS, TAPES 

/The Webcor Educator Phonograph has a 
wide range, professional-type microphone, 
separate bass and treble controls, built-in 
45 rpm adapter, and four speeds with vari- 
able speed control. The Webcor Educator 
Tape Recorder plays back two hours on one 
reel of tape, has an improved automatic 
stop for shutting off both the amplifier and 
the two electrically balanced, 4-pole induc- 
tor-type motors. A monitor permits hearing 
the recordings as they are made. Weight is 
about 49 Ibs. Inquire Webcor (FN), 5610 
Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago, III. 


/For tape users two free booklets: The one 
from the Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
Dept. M7FN-56, 900 Bush St., St. Paul 6, 
Minn. lists six types of “Scotch” magnetic, 
its characteristics, use, playing time etc.... 
“The 7 Old-Fashioned Villains of Tape Re- 
cording” deals in humorous vein and illus- 
tration with certain tape recording “woes” 
and how to handle them. It also carries a 
playing time chart. For copies: F. R. O’Sheen, 
Orradio Industries Inc. (FN), Shamrock 
Circle, Opelika, Ala. 


/Reeves Soundcraft Corp., Dept. FN, 10 E. 
52nd St., N.Y. 22, is now supplying, with its 
5” and 7” reels of Soundcraft tapes, a new 
“Quick-thread” reel which permits loading 
with just one hand in a single operation. A 
special surface on each side of the reel pro- 
vides for indexing with all types of pen and 
pencil. 


SOUND SYSTEMS 

/RCA’s single-channel control consolette is 
specially designed for economical intercom- 
munication in schools, hospitals and indus- 
trial plants; can also be used for program 
distribution. It measures 22” in width, weighs 
42 lbs., can be mounted on a desk. Its facili- 
ties permit communication with 16 rooms, 
and include an in-put source for distributing 
entertainment or educational programs from 
radio, tape recorder, record, or the unit's 
own combination monitor-microphone. In- 
quire Theatre and Sound Products Dept. 
(FN), Radio Corporation of America, Cam- 
den, N. J. 


/The Super Chief Automation Series 7700, 
a new development of the Talk-A-Phone Co., 
provides for automatic voice, traffic and mon- 
itor signal control that does away with 
manual operation yet permits private and 
selective communication. The voice operates 
the talk-listen action, even in conversation 
with touch-controlled units. Automatic vis- 
ual signals determine and regulate the traf- 
fic on the line: green for clear, red for busy, 
amber when a line is being called. Inquire 
Talk-A-Phone Co., Dept. FN, 1512 S. Pu- 
laski Rd., Chicago, III. 
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vAntrex Corp., Dept. FN, 134 N. LaSalle 
St., Chicago, is marketing a transistorized, 
portable public address system, “The Red- 
cap”, built into an attache case 6” wide, 
18” long, 14” deep. The unit draws its power 
from two replaceable, 50-hour batteries, is 
claimed to deliver sufficient volume for an 
area of 6,000 sq. ft. without auxiliary speak- 
ers. The self-contained microphone may be 
used in the hand, or stand mounted. 


SOUND RECORDING 


= 


/The Camart Dual Sound Reader makes it 
possible now to edit sound film in sync with 
the picture, for single or double system, 
using any motion picture viewer. The unit 
for this simplified method consists of three 
parts: the sound reproduction head, a com- 
bination amplifier and speaker, and a base 
plate to which the sound head and film 
viewer are attached. The design of the 
equipment permits placing the sound head 
in close proximity with the viewer so that 
picture and sound are separated by exactly 
26 frames, as required for sync. The sound 
head can also be placed either to the left or 
right, depending on the type of viewer used; 
and adjusted easily for single system com- 
posite picture with sound, or double system 
picture with a separate sound track. A mag- 
netic sound head is available for editing 
picture with a magnetic track. The Dual 
Sound Reader and other items for profes- 
sional motion picture production are manu- 
factured in its own machine shop by The 
Camera Mart Inc., Dept. FN, 1845 Broadway, 
New York City. 


TELEVISION 
/RCA is now commercially producing a 
compatible color TV camera system specifi- 
cally for medical use, with the first units 
going to Walter Reed Army Medical Center, 
the Univ. of Michigan Medical School, and 
the Philadelphia firm of Smith, Kline and 
French Laboratories. To eliminate interfer- 
ence with surgery, the camera is designed for 
permanent installation in an overhead fixture 
and for televising in full color under normal 
operating-room light. Position changes are 
governed by remote control. This equipment 
can also be used to feed programs to loca) 
or TV network facilities for broadcast trans- 
mission as well as closed-circuit application. 


PRODUCTION AND 
PROCESSING ACCESSORIES 


/S.O.S. Cinema Supply Corp. announces that 
all the basic movements associated with ani- 
mation stands now used for the production 
of cartoons, titles and special effects are in- 
corporated in its new, low-cost Tel-Ani- 
mastand especially designed for TV stations, 
educational institutions, small laboratories, 
as well as producers. The compound table 
can turn a full circle, also travel to front, 
back, or either side. Standard components 
and interchangeable parts increase the unit's 
flexibility. The heaviest 16mm or 35mm 
camera may be set up on Tel-Animastand’s 
movable, counter-balanced, vertical carriage. 
For full details: $.0.S. Cinema Supply Corp., 
Dept. FN, 602 W. 52nd St., N.Y.C. 


/Camera Equipment Co. Inc. (Dept. FN), 315 
W. 43rd St., N. Y. 36, has two new models 
of a lightweight, 3-wheel, collapsible dolly 
for on-location filming. Both the “Junior” 
(151% Ibs.) and the “Senior” (18 Ibs.) are of 
high tensil-strength aluminum castings with 
chrome-plated tubing, engineered for rig- 
idity. Both are provided with locking rubbcr- 
tired casters and clamps for attaching the 
tripod; both fold compactly. 


/Gibson Girl Junior (TS-4-Jr.)—a smaller, 
lighter and lower cost tape splicer for carry- 
ing in pocket, purse or equipment bag—has 
been added to the Gibson Girl family. Avail- 
able from audio dealers, or from Robins 
Industries Corp., 214-26FN 41st Ave., Bayside 
61, N.Y. 


, The Neumade Shepard Electronic Splicer is 
the newest item on this company’s list of film 
equipment. Its working principle is fusion 
by internally generated heat. The electric 
cutter is claimed to be the only one that will 
satisfactorily splice du Pont “Cronar” film, 
can also be used with Triacetate and mag- 
netic; Cinemascope and standard; for 35, 16, 
8mm. write to: Neumade Products Corp., 
Dept. FN, 250 West 57th St., N.Y.C. 19. 


The Shepard-N de Splicer is professional. 
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PROJECTORS 
AND 
ACCESSORIES 


JA 50-percent increase in power and distor- 
tion-free sound at high levels is claimed 
for the Filmosound 302, newest B&H mag- 
netic-recording 16mm _ projector for use in 
large auditoriums. Available as an accessory 
are a record-erase lock and key to prevent 
unauthorized recording or erasure. The pro- 
jector, locked, can be used to project both 
optical and magnetic sound films (silent films 
also); but cannot be used to record or erase 
a magnetic track until it is unlocked. For 
details: Bell & Howell Co., 7112 McCormick 
Rd., Chicago 45, Ill. 


Brackets for the attachment of Superama 
16 lenses to the Bell & Howell, Ampro and 
Victor Arc projectors are now available from 
the developer and distributor of the lens, 
ie. Radiant Screen Mfg. Corp., Dept. FN, 
2627 W. Roosevelt Rd. 


/FilMagic Cloth material is now available 
in tape form for use on automatic film 
cleaning and inspection machines. FilMagic 
moved recently to larger quarters. Address: 
The Distributor’s Group, Inc., Dept. FN, 
204—14th St., N.W., Atlanta 13, Ga. 


, The “Gold-Plated Projector”, developed by 
A. J. Bradford, manager of the Customer 
Services Dept. of Wilding Picture Produc- 
tions Inc., Chicago, makes possible the use 
of theater-size slidefilm pictures up to 30 
feet wide. It is also claimed for this unit that 
its unusual amount of light (2000 lumens at 
rated lamp voltage), plus fast indexing or 
picture changing (accomplished horizontally), 
“make an entirely new medium of the slide- 
film.” ‘The projector is in use on the “De- 
corama”, spectacular home furnishings show, 
on tour throughout the country. It is manu- 
factured by Commercial Picture Equipment 
Inc. (Dept. FN), 1802 W. Columbia Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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WEartr’s New . 


/Auto- Mark, the completely new GoldE 
500-watt slide projector, incorporates the 
swing-away side for cleaning or relamping. 
Open-channel construction permits the op- 
erator to identify and select from the 40 
slides in the large magazine, by title and 
number. Heart of the 17-pound unit is its 
newly designed changer which handles all 
types of mounts and is operable by push- 
button control at 15 feet. The cord and case 
come with the unit. Inquire GoldE Manu- 
facturing Co., Dept. FN, 4888 N. Clark St., 
Chicago 40. 


TRANSPARENCIES 


/Based on the new 1000-speed Polaroid Land 
Projection Film, fastest on the market, a 
revolutionary photographic system makes it 
possible to snap a picture and project it 
on a screen a few minutes later. Type 46 of 
the film produces 214” x 214” slides. Type 
46L makes 314” x 4” slides. With this film in 
any Polaroid Land Camera except the smaller 
Model 80, the user snaps the shutter, pulls a 
tab, and two minutes later lifts out (black- 
and-white transparency that can be projected 
at once. Details from Polaroid Corp., Dept. 
FN, Cambridge 39, Mass. 


/The IT Lutes Film Cutter for 2 x 2 trans- 
parencies now features an illuminated track, 
also three visible lines that make it easy to 
detect overlapping frames. The IT (“illu- 
minated track”) cutter advances film auto- 
matically to precise width as the knife handle 
is raised. For other sizes the film may be 
advanced manually. The knife is self-sharpen- 
ing. The unit is of sturdy cast aluminum 
construction. Inquire: Richard Mfg. Co., 
Dept. FN, 5914 Noble Ave., Van Nuys, Cal. 


(Continued on Page 35) 
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FoR CLASSROOM 
THE EASY TO USE 


The Educator's Friend 
Here’s a quality projector 
designed for the classroom 
with rugged, precision con- 
struction. Guaranteed a life- 
time. Easiest to use. Easiest 
to carry. Only 27% Ibs. 


Complete $298.50 
 SPLICe-o-FILM 


© The finest hot 

automatic splicer in 

world. Fastest, 
strongest pro- 

fessional splices. 
Only $99.50 


Harwald 


TORAGE CABINETS 


for Beauty 
Safety 


Convenience 
Efficiency 
Economy. 


~ 


Moviscop VIEWER 
The very finest 16mm ac- 
tion viewer. Precision Ger- 
man mechanism. For pro- 
ducers—T.V.—Labs. 


1 Please check squares above for com- ! 
' plete information on any or all items 4 
1 shown and mail this ad to: ’ 


1216 Chicago Ave., Evanston, Ill, i] 
Phone: Davis 8-7070 


EW 
GENSATIONAL NEW 
, -Mite 
Movie 
Sufreme 
features 
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‘SCREAMINGLY COMIC!" 


Crowther, N. Y. Times 


REDINN 


tne. 
53 W. Jackson Bivd., Dept. FN-16, Chicago 4 


200 “: available about 


AUSTRALIA 


for rent or purchase 


ENTERTAINING EDUCATIONAL 


Youngsters will be particularly 
interested in 
PONY CLUB 


Showing an unusual facet of life of young 
people in Australia, and 


DOWN IN THE FOREST 
A story of kangaroos. 
Catalog available from 
AUSTRALIAN NEWS 


AND INFORMATION BUREAU 
636 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
lilustrated printed material also available 


1957 GOLDEN REEL 
===] — AWARD WINNERS 


GOLDEN REEL WINNER 


“The threat and aftermath of atomic annihilation, 
in a beautiful and blood-curdling little animated 
Thompson - N. Y. Times 


A SHORT VISION 


Written and designed by Joan and Peter Foldes 
7 Min. Sale, Color $100; B & W $50. 


GOLDEN REEL WINNER 


Winner of Academy Award best two-ree!l subject 


THE BESPOKE OVERCOAT 


English version of the Gogol classic 
First Prize, —— Film Festival, 
Short Story Films 


37 Min. Sale $160; Rental $15. 


SILVER REEL WINNER 
Produced by George K. Arthur 


ON THE TWELFTH DAY 


“A Folk Comes To Life’’—for year ‘round nd 
. . @ hilarious bedlam beyond any ballad-si 
wildest dreams.” —LIFE MAGA INE 


22 Min. Color. Sale $225; Rental $17.50. 


NEW FEATURES IN 16MM 
INCLUDING ACADEMY AWARD WINNER 
LA STRADA 


Write for free feature list to 


BRANDON FILMS, INC. 


Dept. FN, 200 W. 57th St. 
New York 19, N.Y. 
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ART FILM FESTIVAL (Continued from page 9) 


heim Museum. Dr. Carl Nordenfalk, head 
of the Department of Paintings and Sculp- 
ture of the Nationalmuseum, Stockholm, 
and a visiting lecturer at the Institute for 
Advanced Studies of Princeton University, 
showed a film on the sculptor Sergel 
which is claimed to be the first film on 
art, and was made in 1913 by Dr. Axel 
Gauffin, then Curator and later Director 
of the National Museum of Sweden. A 
cablegram of appreciation for his pioneer 
work was sent to Dr. Gauffin from the 
Festival. 

Panel 3, “Concept of the Film on Art,” 
was headed by George Amberg of the 
University of Minnesota Fine Arts De- 
partment. John Read of London described 
nis method of making art documentaries 
for BBC-Television. Amos Vogel of New 
York’s Cinema 16, discussed film as an 
art form. Francis Bolen, Belgian critic, 
analyzed the “critofilm d’art,” a type of 
film developed in Europe by Carlo Rag- 
ghianti, Paul Haesaerts and others. 

Panel 4, on “The Making of Films on 
Art,” was guided by Bartlett H. Hayes, 
and heard Meyer Schapiro of Columbia 
University speak on the work of Thomas 
Bouchard whose latest film, AROUND AND 
AsouT Joan Miro, was screened as basis 
for a discussion on aesthetics. Samuel A. 
Taylor, playwright, in the final address of 
the Festival expressed “an outsider’s point 
of view.” 

The panel workshops were organized 
by the Festival's vice-chairman, Dr. Bowie, 
who was also responsible for the photo- 
graphic exhibition, “How Films on Art 
Are Made,” mounted in the lobby. 


Positive Values 


It was on the basis of a poll of the col- 
leges and universities throughout the 


DALLAS (Continued from page 17) 


Noon-hour record concerts, apparently 
so successful in other libraries, were of- 
fered in Dallas when the new library was 
opened. The response was so discourag- 
ing that no further plans for public rec- 
ord programs are being attempted this 
year. At the instigation of the Dallas 
Symphony Orchestra management, how- 
ever, evening “Concert Preludes” are be- 
ing held once a week. This is a series of 
recorded music programs forecasting or 
pre-hearing the Dallas Symphony Orches- 
tra concerts for the year; with outstanding 
musical personalities, including first-chair 
orchestra personnel, as guest commenta- 
tors providing insight into the selections 
scheduled for public performance by the 
Orchestra. 


—MASHA R. PORTE 


country which have made successful use 
of the film on art that the need for this 
year’s festival was established and the idea 
considered by the Rockefeller Founcla- 
tion to be worthy of support. That there 
is good reason for an art film festival can- 
not be questioned. No other means exists 
for focussing attention on this type of 
motion picture. Too, the field of art is un- 
fortunately the poor one, monetarily 
speaking, and needs nurturing and en- 
couragement. Improvement can be looked 
for only insofar as more and more poten- 
tial users discover the film an art, and 
more and more people become conscious 
of art as a force in daily life. After con- 
siderable exploration on the part of 
Charles Fahs, John Marshall and Edward 
d’Armes of the Rockefeller Division of 
Humanities, $25,000 was given. The va- 
lidity of the Festival was further assured 
by the absence of an entry fee, so that any 
producer could send as many films as 
seemed worthy. 

In the tradition of the first Art Film 
Festival, held at Woodstock in 1951, and 
the second at Hunter College in New 
York the following year, the third festival, 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art was 
held in an appropriate atmosphere , and 
well attended. 


Summing Up 


Parallel with these positive values, how- 
ever, the Festival might well be criticized 
since it was a third and not a first such 
event—for a fundamental weakness. 

No definition was attempted of what 
an art film is, and whether judgment 
should be on the basis of the art film, or 
the film on art. No criteria are at present 
in public use or acceptance. As result, 
the pre-judging was done on too hap- 
hazard and personal a basis, with inevita- 
ble injustices. Further, because the Fes- 
tival was sponsored by the College Art 
Association and the American Federation 
of Arts, it came to lean too heavily on his- 
toricity, and art history is so ecclesiastically 
orientated that some of the screenings 
were strongly reminiscent of church at- 
tendance. Above all, much of what was 
chosen was not in the art of the cinema 
but in the slide or filmstrip technique. 

It is reliably reported, however, that 
U. S. distributors and would-be users 
evinced a great deal of interest in many 
of the films seen in the pre-screenings and 
not included among the winners. Those 
in charge of the Festival were also con- 
firmed in their belief that there is a real 
hunger for information on the film about 
art, and that a clearing house is badly 
needed. —-R.L.J. 
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(Continued from page 33) 


SCREENS 


/The Lenscreen “625” (i.e., 625 sq. in.) will » 


now be available from educational dealers 
throughout the country. A product of Pola- 
coat Incorporated, manufacturers of optical 
films and coatings, also of light polarizing 
materials, this rear-projection screen is actu- 
ally a viewing lens and may be used in broad 
daylight or a lighted room with any kind of 
projector; locates on any stand or table with 
a top as small as 18”x20”; for carrying it 
folds into the size of a card table. 


/Radiant Mfg. Corp., Dept. FN, 2627 W. 
Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, is featuring “Uni- 
glow,” a new surface, in its Imperial Cham- 


pion and Imperial Screenmaster tripod 
screens. 
FILM STORAGE 


/The adjustability of the Wallach new open- 
type film storage cabinet should appeal to 
film libraries with changing requirements. 
Film separator racks, adjustable on 1-inch 
centers vertically, make it possible to respace 


for smaller or 
larger films up 


to 1600 feet, 
and for combin- 
ations of 16mm 
reels and cans 
in all sizes. Of 
metal, these 
cabinets have 
closed sides and 
an open back, 
come in gray or 
green backed-on 
ename] are 75” 
high and 15” 
deep, and avail- 
able three 
widths: 50”, 36” 
and 48”. A ocon- 
tinuous card 
holder indexes 
each reel. In- 
quire: Wallach 
& Associates Inc., 
Dept. FN, 1589 
Addison Rd., 
Cleveland 3,- 
Ohio. 
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WIGar’s . . IN EQUIPMENT AND THE TRADE 


NEW PRINCIPLE 


Since the early days of the movies, the 
“Geneva movement” has been the standard 
mechanism by which the necessary step mo- 
tion has been imparted to film. Generally this 
mechanism has been used in 35 mm projec- 
tors where it is well suited to the grind of 
theatrical service. 

Because of the lightness of 16 mm film, the 
claw has been the favored intermittent mover 
in this medium. However, John A. Maurer, 
President of JM Developments, Inc., of New 
York, recently disclosed a new form of Gen- 
eva movement especially adapted to 16 mm. 

Speaking at a recent meeting of the Society 
of Motion Picture and Television Engineers, 
Mr. Maurer disclosed a basic improvement 
on the Geneva movement in which an inter- 
mittent sprocket is driven by a 3-slot star 
instead of the conventional 4-slot arrange- 
ment. The 16 mm sprocket is driven through 
an intermediate gear of precise construction. 
According to Mr. Maurer, this confers great 
advantages, among which are extreme steadi- 
ness, long wearing qualities, unusually quick 
pull down, and gentle handling of the film. 
The new intermittent is made as a complete 
unit and has many uses in 16 mm motion pic- 
ture devices. Mr. Maurer exhibited plans for 
a new type of film viewer; also a 16mm 
laboratory printer; both ‘based on the new 
device. 

John A. Maurer was formerly President of 
J. A. Maurer, Inc. and Precision Film Labora- 
tories, and now heads his own firm, JM Devel- 
opments, Inc., 116-118 West 29 Street, N. Y. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS 


e@ Adlai E. Stevenson, former presidential 
candidate, has accepted the post of Advisory 
Board Chairman with Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films Inc., effective July Ist. William 
Benton is Board Chairman. 

@ Samuel Grand, for five years head of the 
A-V Dept., Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, has been promoted to Director of 
Experimental Education and A-V Aids. Mr. 
Grand has produced 12 filmstrips for the 
Union and has received six awards. 

®@ GoldE Mfg. Co. of Chicago has been sold 
to the Heiland Research Division of Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. The GoldE 
line of projectors, photo equipment and other 
a-v aids is being added to the Heiland group 
of electronic photoflash equipment. Head- 
quarters and production will be at the 
Heiland plant, Denver. 

@ The American Book Company, N. Y., has 
purchased the stock held ‘by Decca Records 
in Audio-Education Inc., which is now a com- 
pletely owned subsidiary of American Book. 
Theodosia Stratemayer and Mabel Cole have 
resigned from Audio-Ed. which is expected 
shortly to announce a change in policy. 

@ McGraw-Hill text films are now available 
for rent in Canada from the Canadian Film 
Institute, Ottawa. 

@ Reeves Soundcraft Corp., N. Y. C., reports 
the highest first-quarter sales and earnings 
in the company’s history, and a six-months’ 
production backlog for the firm’s line of 
magnetic tape products. 


America looks to 
Association Films 
first 
for outstanding FREE and rental 
subjects for every school and com- 
munity need. 


Some current free film favorites: 


“HOW TO CATCH A COLD” 
Technicolor by Walt Disney 
Productions 


“WASHINGTON — SHRINE OF 


AMERICAN PATRIOTISM” 


Completely new version of a 
classroom classic! 


“MEASURE OF A MAN” 
Building tomorrow’s security — 


today! 

“AFRICAN RHYTHMS” 
Customs, dances, music of 
Africa (“Golden Reel Award” 
nominee) 


“YOUR SAFETY FIRST” 
Auto safety (“Golden Reel 
Award” nominee) 
and many, many others! 

ORDER Your FREE copy of “Selected Motion 
Pictures” (1957-58). More than 200 FREE- 
LOAN Films . . . Walt Disney Sub- 
jects . . . Features! 


ASSOCIATION FILMS 
“America's FIRST Distributor” 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Branches: Ridgefield, N. J. @ La Grange, Ill. @ 
San Francisco, Cal. @ Dallas, Tex. 


CAMART 
Dual Sound Reader 


@ 16 or 35mm — Single and 
Double system 


@ Optical or Magnetic sound 
track 


@ Synchronized to any picture 
viewer 
© Right to left or left to right 
operation 
@ 16 or 35mm Magnetic Model 
$185.00 


@ 16 or 35mm Optical Model 
$195.00 


The Camera Mart Inc. 


1845 Broadway New York 23, N. Y. 
Plaza 7-6977 
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by SAMUEL and TAMAR GRAND 


Grand has taught in the New York City schools, 


RHYTHMS OF THE WORLD — Narrated by Langston 
Hughes, with documentary sounds. Produced and dis- 
tributed by Folkways Records, N.Y.C. 10-inch, 33% rpm. 
FP-740 


In this charming album Langston Hughes transfers to the 
audio medium the fascinating story he wrote in The First 
Book of Rhythms, published by Franklin Watts. Mr. Hughes 
narrates in an easy-going style, and provides an informative 
introduction to the vast collection of documentary sounds 
compiled here. These include varying footsteps, the howling 
of the wind, a train coming into a station, the roar of a lion, 
thunder sounds, cricket chirpings, etc. There are also exotic 
sounds, as the beating of the human heart, the noises of fish 
under water, of a kitten at ease and in fright, plus many 
others. All in all, Rhythms of the World is a most stimulating 
record, and one which will help make a child aware of the 
great variety of aural experiences there are in his own sur- 
roundings. 


* 


THE STORY OF JAZZ — Narrated by Langston Hughes, 
with documentary recordings. Produced and distributed 
by Folkways Records, N.Y.C. 10-inch, 33% rpm. FP-712 


In this documentation of the history of jazz, Langston 
Hughes describes the musical ingredients of this type of music 
and details the principal contr butors to its sociological as well 
as musical development. He assigns to New Orleans a unique 
role in this development, noting how the beat of the congo 
drums merges with the rhythms of the French quadrilles and 
patterns of West Indies’ songs, to lay the foundation of jazz. 

It is quite a feat to telescope onto the two s:des of a 
10-inch record the major stages in this vast history, including 
more than 25, descriptive excerpts. But Hughes, who wrote and 
narrates the story; Mel Kaiser who edited it; and Moses Asch 
who directed the production, succeed admirably in telling the 
jazz story for the average listener. Youngsters who delight in 
the rhythms of rock n’ roll or calypso will learn an interest- 
ing lesson too through the medium of this informative record. 


* 


SAUL GOODMAN: BELL, DRUM AND CYMBAL — Angel 
Records, N.Y.C. 12-inch, 33% rpm. ANG-35269 


For some go years Saul Goodman has been solo timpaniest 
and head of the percussion section of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. With such a fine background Mr. Good- 
man is eminently qualified to inform the youngster, and his 
elders too, about the amazing variety of percussion instru- 
ments. These run the gamut trom the glockenspiel, and the 
drum of many types, to the gourd, the marimba, ratchets, 
temple blocks, castanets, maracas. Unusual instruments in the 
sound effects here include even the typewriter. Mr. Goodman 
does a multiple track recording of Saint Saens’ Danse Macabre 
arranged for percussion, in which he plays 14 instruments. 

Recordings such as this one serve to stimulate a child’s 
imagination and musical curiosity. A greater appreciation of 
music comes with increased knowledge and awareness of all 
that goes into it. Even younger children find the brilliant 
variety of sound in this record enjoyable. It is a classic in its 
field, and also be highly recommended to hi-fi addicts who 
revel in sound for its own sake. 
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writes for children’s magazines. 


FUN WITH FRENCH — Recorded in Paris, produced and 
distributed by Zodiac Recording Co., N.Y.C. 10-inch, 
78 rpm. Z-501 


The combination of a sprightly recording and a delightfully 
illustrated booklet containing the full text makes Fun With 
French an extraordinary audio-visual package. As stated by 
the producers, the unit is “meant primarily to amuse and 
entertain with words and pictures.” This aim is achieved 
with signal success on Side 1 on which a hippopotamus, a duck 
and a squirrel join forces with Jacqueline Marchal in speaking 
French, each animal with a unique vocal quality. Miss Marchal, 
a teacher in Paris, has a fine, cultured way of speaking, without 
affectation, and in a warm, sympathetic voce. Tested on a 
valid jury of children, ages 5 and 7, it was found that the first 
side of the record provides a most effective exercise in “French 
readiness.” The children asked that the record be played again 
and again. The hippo in particular intrigued them with his 
deep, slow, grumbling “Bon jour, mes enfants.” 

Side 2 lists the French names for the letters of the alphabet, 
represented in the booklet by a picture dictionary. This mate- 
rial is not quite as stimulating as the simple phrases of con- 
versat on on the first side of the record, but is very useful. 

As far as we know, this is the only record in French in the 
children’s field. We understand it is already being used in the 
classrooms of many public as well as private schools across the 
country—and that the next release is to be Fun With Italian. 


FRENCH AS YOU HEAR IT—By Edward Creech for Zodiac 
Recording Co., N.Y.C. Three 10-inch records, 33% rpm. 
Z-2001 


For anyone planning a trip to France, these records—with 
an accompanying 72-page booklet illustrated by Norwood 
Patton—will prove a worthwhile investment. If you remember 
some of your “school French”, the 25 lessons in this home 
study course will be that much easier. In any case, you can 
prepare for actual French conversation with them, on such 
subjects as registering in a hotel, ordering a meal, exchanging 
dollars for francs at a bank, going to the theater, etc. 

Most of the practice conversations are carried on by two 
men and a woman, natives of France. All three speak dis- 
tinctly, and pauses are provided to permit repetition by the 
hearer of what has just been said. At first the speech is slow 
and just a few words at a time are used. Later the speech is 
more rapid, but it should not be difficult to keep up with, 
if you do your “homework” and repeat each unit until you 
know it well. You can check the lessons in the booklet to 
make assurance doubly sure. Edward Creech, who prepared 
this French course, did well in giving free translations into 
colloquial English. A graduate of North Carolina, Mr. Creech 
did several years of graduate work in languages on a grant in 
Europe. To help the student he frequently here adds the 
literal translation of the idiomatic expression. As a final bonus 
the course includes a simple French version of The Three 
Bears and Little Red Riding Hood. We are advised this course 
is being used in the New York City school system and others. 
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ADVERTISERS 
IN THIS ISSUE: 


In writing to our advertisers, please 
remember to mention FILM NEWS. 


ASSOCIATION FILMS INC 
AUDIO-MASTER—record and transcription 


AUSTRALIAN NEWS AND INFORMATION 
BUREAU—films 


BELL & HOWELL CO.—film projector 


BERNDT-BACH, INC.—cemaras, tripods, 
recorder, power unit, etc 


BRANDON FILMS, INC.—shorts and features 34 


CAMERA MART INC., The dual sound 
recorder, film making equipment 


CENTER FOR MASS COMMUNICATION, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY-—films 


CONTEMPORARY FILMS, INC.—shorts and 


DuKANE CORPORATION—filmstrip projector, 
record player, sound filmstrips 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY—film projec- 
tor, also filmstrip projectors Back 


ENRICHMENT TEACHING MATERIALS— 
filmstrips, records 


FILM ASSOCIATES OF CALIFORNIA 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP..... 
HARWALD CO., THE—film projector, splicer, 


INSTITUTE OF VISUAL TRAINING, INC.— 
free films 


JEWISH AGENCY, THE: Dept. of Education 
and Culture—filmstrips 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE—shorts and features.. 27 


LOUIS DE ROCHEMONT ASSOCIATES FILM 
LIBRARY—features and shorts 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., TEXT FILM DEPT. 23 
MOREHOUSE ASSOCIATES, INC.—filmstrips, 
films 


PHASE FILMS 
PORTAFILMS 


STERLING FILMS INC., STERLING-MOVIES 
U.S.A. INC., STERLING TELEVISION CO. 


UNION OF AMERICAN HEBREW CONGRE- 
GATIONS—filmstrips 


WALLACH & ASSOCIATES INC. film and 
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PARABLES FROM NATURE 


ers is introduced, though it will not be 
easy to find out whether or not it is 
really implemented by this story. It is 
one children love, however, for the beauty 
of its color, the swift movement of its 
“plot”, and its appealing characters. 
Cuuckie love this 
story too, of Chuckie the chipmunk and 
spoiled Jimmy Gray Squirrel. They fol- 
low with bated breath their game of 
“Follow the Leader’, and what happens 
to Jimmy when he falls on his high cl mb. 
The story of the Good Samaritan is at 


(Continued from page 30) 


this point introduced, and the lesson to 
be learned. 

Peppy THE Pur — The dialogue in the 
recording for this filmstrip is particu- 
larly good and gives more than ordinary 
character to the dogs involved. Peppy’s 
desire to see the big city leads into the 
story of the Prod’gal Son. (Luke). 

—T. E. Miller 
Set of 6 filmstrips and 3 records (Series 
1 or II), $33.75. Individual filmstrips (color), 
$5; individual records, 3344 rpm, $2.50. 
Produced and distributed by Cathedral 
= 140 N. Hollywood Way, Burbank, 
Calif. 


RECORDING TAP 


for the classroom teacher 


A specialized full line 
of recording tapes— 
specifically designed 
for classroom use 


For length of life — LIFETIME TAPE 


Guaranteed for a lifetime, Soundcraft’s Mylar®-base 
LIFETIME TAPE combines high fidelity with extreme 
longevity. With its miracle Mylar-base, LIFETIME TAPE will 
never break, shrink, or deteriorate. And every teacher or student— 
experienced or not with recording equipment—can use it safely. 


For 50% more play —PLUS-50 TAPE —Provides 50% more high 
fidelity. Up to one hour and 36 minutes of continuous tape on a 

7” reel—without touching the recorder. This easy-to-use feature makes 
it the perfect tape for every use. PLUS-50 is also a 


Mylar-base tape and will not deteriorate. 


For general classroom work — RED DIAMOND TAPE—Pre-coated, full frequency, 
RED DIAMOND Acetate Tape is the teacher’s workhorse tape... 

won't flake, crack, peel, chatter or squeal. Protects sensitive recorder 

head. Substantial enough for every recorder use. 


® DuPont Trademark 


Reeves Soundcraft Corp. 
10 E. 52nd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 


soundcratt 
MAGNETIC RECORDING TAPES 


For better sound-on-film . . . 
ask us about Soundcraft 
I 


.. MAGNA-STRIPE! 
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RAPID FILM TECHNIQUE INC.—processing, 
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The Film News Story 
(Continued from page 13) 


notables; by Jean Cocteau, surrealist poet 
and film maker; by Dr. Gerald Wendt, 
U.S. author, recently retired as science 
head of Unesco; by civic officials and 
leaders of the educational world. Film 
News has also been a forum for anyone 
with a worthwhile idea or point of view, 
and has contributed to the era not only 
by conscientiously reporting it, but by 
bringing forward new people and in mak- 
ing new names. 

The new teacher of a training course in 
the audio-visuals expressed it this way in 
a letter: “In organizing an overview of the 
field, Film News is my textbook. I trust 
your careful research, and have used your 
several issues dealing with the sponsored 


film, the filmstrip special issue, the one_ 


on the ‘25th Anniversary of 16mm’ which 
presents the history of so many organiza- 
tions and companies, as well: as of the 
medium. I have also used your Army, 
Navy, British, Canadian, mental health 
and nursing special issues and listings in 
preparing and conducting this course. It 
is primarily for in-service and in-training 
teachers, but we are pleased it is also 
atten’ d by important leaders of com- 
muni, organizations and activities.” 
Film News’ issue on the first Ameri- 
can World Film Festival, held in Chicago 
in 1948, is the only full-dress documenta- 
tion of this event; and this publication 
has devoted several special issues to the 
Golden Reel Awards of the Film Council 
of America. It also compiled, in 1954, the 
first available list of the important film 
festivals of the world, and each year the 
publication reviews many, lists all, of the 
winners in these events. Another “first and 
only” is its detailed presentation of the 
United Nations through its audio-visual 
program. This issue, submitted to that 
organization in galley for an accuracy 
check, was not only approved by the 
United Nations but purchased in bulk 
and sent out officially to key people and 
U.N. repositories all over the world. 


The Future 

The editorial policy of the new Film 
News as the social historian of a mass 
communications’ program is a heritage in 
spirit from its Film Center parent. The 
new Film News will continue to be the 
custodian of these traditions and ideals. 

There have been financial and experi- 
ential obstacles to be overcome. But 
status has been achieved. It is an earnest 
only of what Film News can further 
achieve in its next ten years. 


—ROHAMA LEE 
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SHOOTING COLOR MOTION PICTURES 


emphasized that color film today is made 
to very exacting specifications. Its quality 
is high, though no manufacturer will 
guarantee its ability to reproduce color 
exactly. The cameraman must know how 
to get the best out of whatever film he 
uses. Time is another important factor 
in color photography. Enough time should 
be set aside for the proper preparation 
of all shooting jobs. Too many are spoiled 
by an attempt to save money by “saving” 
time. The subject matter should be the 
deciding factor on how much time should 
be spent on a given film. Almost every 
job permits of some preparation, even 
off-the-cuff newsreel assignments. Short 
cuts that can affect quality should be 
avoided if at all possible. 

The practical aspects of color making, 
as is well known, do not always provide 


(Continued from page 3 ) 


optimum conditions. Tools, equipmen:, 
even cameras are frequently compromis: d 
in certain kinds of shooting assignmen|s. 
The best rule of thumb is: equip your- 
self with everything, from color light 
meters to cameras, if circumstances allow. 
If they do not permit carrying everything, 
then select your equipment carefully. It 
is quite possible to shoot an adequate 
color film without a color temperature 
meter, though having one is a tremendous 
asset. It is even possible to shoot a color 
film without an exposure meter. Many 
are shot that way, though the cameraman 
has to be skilled to eliminate these tools 
and do a consistently good job. The more 
adequate the tools, the easier it is to make 
films. Equally if not more important, the 
better the preparation, the better the job 
usually turns out to be. 


Helping Johnny Remember 


the faces of “Smiley” and “Sulky”. He 
asks Johnny which one he would like to 
play with, and Johnny of course picks 
“Smiley”. The moment when Johnny is 
made to look at himself in the mirror and 
he tries to look like “Smiley” is a moving 
one. Then a point of view is introduced, 
in helping Johnny act like a pleasant, co- 
operative playmate, which many educators 
may argue. 

Prompted by the narrator, the children 
evolve a signal to assist Johnny in re- 
membering the social courtesies of shar- 
ing and cooperating. Whenever he is on 
the verge of slipping, they point their 
fingers to their foreheads as a reminder 
to him to use his head. 

Is this good for Johnny? Is it good for 
the other children, who can so easily be 
turned into conceited prigs? No hint is 


(Continued from page 22) 


given of the reason for Johnny’s anti- 
social behavior in the first place; but even 
if this is beyond the province of the film, 
surely Johnny has one redeeming quality 
at least, which could be recognized and 
which would give him status within the 
group. There is much material here for 
discussion among teachers, and parents 
too in their groups. The value of the 
film for classroom use depends upon the 
point of view of the adult who presents 
it and helps children to a correct under- 
standing of the lesson it contains. We 
understand this socio-drama was produced 
in consultation with educators and par- 
ents of the Walled Lake (Michigan) 
Schools, and is the first film in a projected 
Training for Citizenship Series.—A. G. 


11 mins., color, also b&w. Produced and dis- 
tributed by Portafilms, Orchard Lake, Mich. 


FIREHOUSE DOG 


1 reel, primary-element film 


ZOO FAMILIES 
| reel, kindergarten-primary film 


10521 SANTA MONICA BLVD. LOS ANGELES 25, CALIF. 


Filmstrip Series 
IN COLOR 


ISRAEL: The Land And Its People 


Series of seven—$42 
Individual filmstrip—$7.50 
GUIDE for Teachers, Group Leaders 
free with each filmstrip 


Department of Education and Culture 
Jewish Agency 16 E. 66 St. N.Y.C. 


FILM NEWS 
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FILM ASSOCIATES 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Happy 


Film News 


from 


Sterling Television Inc. 


Sterling Films Inc. 


Sterling-Movies U.S.A. Inc. 


New Address: 
6 East 39th St., New York City 16 
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How do your projector 
maintenance costs compare 
with these averages? 


Recently we surveyed a number of 16- 
mm-projector owners and service shops 
to learn how much it costs to maintain 
Kodascope Pageant Projectors in top 
working order. 

We found—as you, too, will find— 
that Pageant maintenance costs are 
surprisingly low. 


Typical case histories show 
dollars and cents of low-cost 
Pageant Projector maintenance 


1. Ittakes only 57 minutes per year, 
on the average, to service each of the 55 
Kodascope Pageant 16mm Sound Pro- 
jectors used by one large Midwest 
school system. Parts cost just $1.45 per 
year per unit, average. Average yearly 
use per projector, 720 hours! ! ! 


2. No annual repairs on 8 Pageant 
Projectors for three years is the report 
from a,New York business firm with a 
fleet of 15 machines. The remaining 7 
units needed only minor repairs during 
the three year period. 

3. A fleet of 38 Pageants, operating 
about 500 hours per year, averaged only 
$2.47 per year per unit for replacement 
parts! Service time per year, one hour 
30 minutes. 


4. After 855 hours’ use per year, 
average, replacement parts cost just 
$3.03 per Pageant Projector. Labor per 


unit, one hour 15 minutes average. This 
is what one large Southwestern dealer 
and service shop reports after keeping 
records for two years. 


§. 1500 hours with no time lost for 
repairs—that’s what a West Coast co- 
ordinator of A-V services reports. His 
school system owns six Pageant Projec- 
tors, which have cost less than $10.00 to 
maintain—about $1.67 per machine. 


WHY PAGEANT COSTS ARE SO LOW 


The simplicity of Pageant Projector de- 
sign is one major low-maintenance fac- 
tor. A Pageant Projector has fewer work- 
ing parts to wear out, fewer to clean or 
adjust. And it runs at lower pulldown- 
shaft speeds; less vibration and wear is 
the result. 

Pageant Projector simplicity makes 
minor maintenance jobs simpler, too. 
Parts are easy to get at. 


NO OILING NEEDED 


You never have to oil a Pageant Projec- 
tor. It is permanently lubricated at the 
factory. This completely eliminates the 
most common cause of projector break- 
downs—over- or underoiling. 


READY WHEN YOU NEED IT 


Why should you miss showing a good > 


film at the right psychological moment 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4,N.Y. 


Please send me complete information on the new Kodascope PAGEANT 16mm Sound 
Projectors, and tell me who can give me a demonstration. | understand | am under 
ne obligation. 


because of needless projector break- 
downs? Your trouble-free Pageant is 
ready to roll any time you need it. 

Ask your Kodak A-V dealer for a free 
demonstration. See Pageant Projector 
picture brilliance and sharpness. Hear 
the superb sound reproduction. Try the 
simplified setups. Choose from three 
basic models designed to fit your needs 
and budget. 


No more oiling worries; nylon gears, oil-impreg- 
nated bearings, etc., give you permanent pre- 


and projector mechanism are easily removable. 
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